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io" of the highest grade 
bituminous coal and industrial 
fuel oil to our customers throughout 
southern and western New England 
continues—and will continue—to 
be the primary interest of T. A. D. 
Jones & Company. You can be sure, 
now as always, that your require- 


ments will be promptly met insofar 


as the national emergency permits. 


T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, 
Inc. 


Bridgeport—New Haven, 
Connecticut 
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THE ROAD AHEAD 


By ALFRED C. FuLLeEr, President 


HE coming days and months of 1946 stretch 

out ahead as the most adventurous road 

over which the people of this country and 
the world have been destined to travel. Last year 
marked the end of the most vicious armed strug- 
gle for power in which men have ever partici- 
pated. The year 1945 likewise brought the sci- 
ence of destruction to such a dangerous peak of 
efficiency that nations no longer dare to hazard 
armed conflict as a means of settling their dis- 
putes if they still hope to preserve any vestige 
of civilization, or even a method of coping with 
the certain chaos that would follow an atomic 
holocaust. 


With almost certain destruction facing us 
if we continue to follow. our old patterns of 
thought, the adventurous road ahead beckons 
us all to begin, in earnest, the conquest of human 
frictions, which Eric A. Johnston, president of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, says is the 
great challenge of the coming decade. To be 
sure, many have waged this conquest for a good 
many years and have become discouraged. They 
say “Human nature being what it is, there is 
little hope of change.” 


When we dwell on our many problems at 
home and abroad, we are inclined toward pes- 
simism, which follows us through every task 
while spreading its destructive influence to 
others. But when we think of the defenseless 
position we were in after the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack and the almost hopeless odds that we over- 
came after many months, our courage is spurred. 
When we think of the undying determination 
of our men to win at the Belgium Bulge, Bougain- 
ville, Munda, Saipan, Leyte, Iwo Jima and Oki- 
nawa, it should be impossible for us to smother 


our enthusiasm to conquer the human frictions 
that build up from our own backyards to eventu- 
ally threaten the peace of the world. When we 
turn our thoughts to the forward steps we have 
taken to set up the machinery of world peace, 
or how we have settled what seemed like an im- 
possible entanglement in our own home town, 
our renewed faith and hope for the future should 
stimulate us into fruitful action. 


Discouraging as our domestic labor-manage- 
ment situation now appears to be, it is no more 
hopeless than countless other human ferments 
have been in the past. America has grown to its 
present stature out of the ferments of the past— 
each .one bringing new and richer experiences 
to some phase of our daily living. Dark as the 
earth is just before the first gray streaks of dawn 
begin to mark the highways, so are human ex- 
periences before the clear light of understand- 
ing breaks through the clouds of bitter dissen- 
sion. 


Faith, hope and charity are the three great- 
est words in the dictionary of progress in human 
problems. Ever mindful that the destructive 
atomic power which resides in the individual 
can be steered into constructive channels through 
the retention of faith, the impelling force of 
hope and the healing power of charity, let us 
act boldly in the months ahead to attain new 
victories in our conquest of human friction. 
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Meet Our New Directors 


(Top, 1. to r.) Clayton R. 
Burt, Charles E. Hart, Jr. 


(Bottom, 1. to r.) Alfred 
V. Bodine, Allerton F. 
Brooks, Henry C. Haskell. 


HE following directors, elected 
at the Association’s annual 
meeting on October 18, took 


office effective January 1, 1946. They 
are: Clayton R. Burt, President of the 


Niles-Bement-Pond Company, West 
Hartford; Charles E. Hart, Jr., Presi- 
dent, Chase Brass & Copper Company, 
Waterbury; A. V. Bodine, President, 
The Bodine Corporation, Bridgeport; 
Allerton F. Brooks, President, Southern 
New England Telephone Company, 
New Haven; and Henry C. Haskell, 
President and Treasurer of the Bruns- 
wick Worsted Mills, Inc., Moosup, 
Connecticut. All directors elected will 
serve for a term of four years. 


x** 


CLAYTON R. BURT, the new di- 
rector representing Hartford County, 
replaces N. B. Bertolette, President of 
the Hartford Gas Company, on the 
Board. 

Mr. Burt was born in Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools and at the Academy in St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont. In 1892 he be- 


came connected with the Brown & 
Sharpe Manufacturing Company in 
Providence, where he served a three- 
year apprenticeship course, and later 


‘for ten years, was employed in various 


capacities in the company. In 1905 he 
became General Superintendent of 
Barber-Colman, Rockford, _ Illinois, 
where he remained until 1913 when 
he accepted the vice-presidency of the 
Russell Motor Car Company at To- 
ronto, Canada. Upon the outbreak of 
World War I he was placed in charge 
of operating seven large Canadian 
manufacturing establishments for the 
British War Office making time fuses, 
shells, anti-aircraft gun mounts and 
other essential tools of war. 

In 1921 Mr. Burt became President 
and General Manager of the New 
Process Gear Corporation in Syracuse. 
Two years later he became President 
and General Manager of the Austin 
Machinery Company of Toledo, Ohio. 

He came to Connecticut in 1924 as 
General Manager of the Pratt and 
Whitney Company, a subsidiary of the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, where 
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he has successfully risen to Vice-Presi- 
dent and President. In 1943 he became 
Chairman of the Board of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company. 

Besides being a director of a half 
dozen or more banking and _ business 
enterprises, Mr. Burt has served as 
President of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association and as 
President of the Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Hartford County, Hart- 
ford Chamber of Commerce, and as a 
director of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. His civic-minded- 
ness is further indicated by the fact 
that he was an incorporator of the 
Hartford Hospital and is a trustee of 
the Hartford Y.M.C.A., and State 
Director of Junior Achievement, Inc. 

Because of his keen interest in en- 
gineering, he holds membership in 
some twelve engineering societies or 
organizations. Mr. Burt is a member 
of the Masonic Fraternity, of numer- 
ous clubs in Hartford, New York, De- 
troit, Watch Hill, and Cincinnati. 


x kk 
CHARLES E. HART, Jr., director 


representing New Haven County, re- 
placing the late John H. Goss, was born 
in New Britain, Connecticut, and 
graduated from the New Britain High 
School and Yale University. During 
his senior year in Law School he was 
Chairman of the Board of Editors of 
the Yale Law Journal, and Registrar 
of the Law School. 

Admitted to the Connecticut Bar 
in June, 1910, he practiced law in 
Waterbury from 1910 to 1924, when 
he became General Counsel of the 
Chase Companies, Inc. (now Chase 
Brass & Copper Company, Inc.). Sub- 
sequently he became Secretary, Vice- 
President and President October 1, 
1942. 

He has served as a member of the 
Board of Aldermen of Waterbury and 
as Corporation Counsel. He has also 
served as a member of a number of 
municipal and state committees. Be- 
sides being director of the Chase Brass 
& Copper Company, Inc. and its sub- 
sidiaries, Mr. Hart is also director of 
the Eastern Malleable Iron Company. 


x * 


ALFRED V. BODINE, Director at 
Large, replaces Harry B. Curtis, Presi- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Hartford Sales Managers’ 


Contribution to Hartford 


Tt Sales Managers Club of 
Hartford has undertaken a very 
worthwhile project. This club 
has in its membership the sales mana- 
gers of some one hundred leading busi- 
ness organizations in and around 
Hartford. They are men who have 
opened markets in the past, and who 
are now working for the rapid exten- 
sion of these markets. Such extension 
makes possible the increased produc- 
tion of their products and services. 

Selling is but one—but a very im- 
portant one—of the cycles of business. 
The more sales, the more production, 
the more employment. The selling pro- 
fession is now back on its own. It has 
a tremendous responsibility to fulfill. 
This is realized by the Klartford Sales 
Managers Club. This club has accepted 
the obligation of broadening and ex- 
tending local markets—first by im- 
proving the ability of its own person- 
nel. It is doing this through instruc- 
tive interchange of ideas among the 
membership and also by securing 
the best available outside instruction 
and talent. Second, it is lending a help- 
ing hand to young men with little or 
no previous selling experience but who, 
in this readjustment period, wish to 
enter the selling profession. 

The Sales Managers Club conducts, 
as its contribution to the community 
during this reconversion and readjust- 
ment period, a free introduction to a 
selling course, for the assistance of 
men who wish to enter the sales field. 

Men who apply for this course are 
interviewed by a committee, and if 





the individual and the committee agree 
that the applicant has potential apti- 
tude, he is enrolled in the course. Some 
forty enrollments are accepted per 
course. By the time this article goes 
to press, three such courses will have 
been completed and the fourth will 
be in progress. Ten very pertinent 
sales subjects are presented, one on 
each of the ten evenings of a course. 
Twenty members of the club have 
volunteered their time and talent; two 
per evening. The subjects are treated 
generally and not as relating to the 
instructor’s own business. Hence, a 
wealth of instruction based on proven 
experience is offered. The present 
chairman of the course is R. M. Flydal. 
The University of Connecticut School 
of Business has a guiding hand in and 
has contributed much to the success 
of this course. Dean Ackerman and 
Sam McMillon, assistant professor of 
marketing at the University, have 
taken a very active leadership. The 
Hartford Sales Managers Club is a 
leader in this attempt to aid young 
men to establish themselves in the sell- 
ing profession. §. M. Heins, president 
of the Hartford club, has kept closely 
in touch with many similar projects 
now being developed throughout the 
country, and anything new of worth 
is incorporated in the Hartford club’s 
endeavor to render the best possible 
service to the community. 

The following is the subject matter 
being offered in this course and the 
men who are giving of their time and 
talent in this endeavor to render a 


worthwhile service: 

1. The Salesman—his job and _ re- 
sponsibility in American business. 
F. H. Haviland—Vice President, 

Conn. General Life Insurance 
Company. 

2. What makes people buy? The 
motives which cause pedple to 
purchase. 

E. H. May—The Phoenix Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. 

Kenneth Komp—The Billings & 
Spencer Co. 

3. Who are prospects for your prod- 
ucts? Locating and defining your 
market. 

Milton G. Ihrig—Western Union. 
Donald R. Shively—The Hartford 
Gas Company. 

4. The use of selling tools, samples, 
displays, movies, testimonials, 
sample kits, telephone, etc. 

R. M. Flydal—Southern New 
England Telephone Co. 

Frank Townsend—Allen, Russell 
& Allen. 

§. Preparation for and making sales 
presentation. 

J. M. Rutherford—International 
Business Machines. 

Glenn B. Dorr—The Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

6. Closing sales and handling objec- 
tions. Practice presentations. 

M. F. Williams—The Fuller Brush 
Company. 

G. Harry Davis—The Dictaphone 
Co 


7. Sales letters and how sales promo- 
(Continued on page 26) 


SALESMEN above have completed an “Introduction to Selling” course conducted by the Hartford Sales Managers’ Club 
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Cc. L. & P. Co’s Advertising Campaign 
Features Jobs for Tomorrow 


HESE five advertisements, all 

of which have the same theme, 
Jobs for Tomorrow, were pre- 
pared by the public relations de- 
partment staff of The Connect- 
icut Light and Power Company 
under the supervision of Charles 
J. Allen, the company’s director 
of public relations. The advertise- 
ments were published during June 
and July of 1945 in 38 daily 


and weekly newspapers in the 


company’s territory. Each adver- 
tisement features the fact that the 
utility is fully prepared to do its 
share toward providing jobs for 
returning servicemen and main- 
taining a high level of employ- 
ment in Connecticut. 

In conjunction with the adver- 
tising campaign a story was re- 
leased to all newspapers in the 
company’s territory, the press as- 


sociations, metropolitan and finan- 


ewer Company 
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cial papers, and to trade papers, 
announcing that in the next five 
years The Connecticut Light and 
Power Company will spend an 
estimated $22,000,000 for addi- 
tional generating units, generat- 
ing unit replacements, additions to 
transmission and distribution fa- 
cilities, and equipment rehabilita- 
tion. 


Connecticut would 


Industry 
welcome the opportunity of repro- 
ducing the highlights of other ad- 
vertising campaigns seeking to 
build better public understanding 


of company policies. 


and TOMORROW’S JOBS 


Your light and power company wants to help 
provide tomorrow's jobs — not only for returning 
servicemen but for the men and women living 
throughout Connecticut. What can we do about 
peacetime jobs? One thing is certain — tomorrow's 
world will be an electrical world and electricity 
helps to create jobs. 


Electrical manufacturers say that we're really 
living in 1969 — thet’s how far technical knowledge 
has advanced Tomorrow cheap. reliable electricity 
will bring the benefits of tha! knowledge ngh! into 


your home. There'll be air conditioning, television 
sets, frozen food cabinets. electric blankets and 
many new timeeaving troubletree apphances 
Perhaps you'll be the lucky owner of a completely 
modern postwar home 


The electric peacetime future means more than 
comtort and convenience It means jobs — jobs tor 
Connecticut men and women in manulocturing 
plants. building and renovating jobs. selling jobs — 
jobe all clong the line with the aid of low-cost 
dependable electricity 


The Connecticut Light & Power Co. 


Don't Weste Electricity Just Becouse I's Cheep 
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Another Day 7 


is Coming bays, 


» Yn distant places all over the world they dream of 
another day. @ better day —tomorrow and to- 
morrow 4 sobs 


We ve been doing a lot of thinking about peace. 
time jobs here at your light and power company 
Not only jobs for our employees in service. but for 
nd women Iiving in Connecticut's 
s Our future and yours will be much 
us are dependent on community 
prosperity 
What do we propose to do about postwar jobs? 
Furst of all. of course. we plan an enthusiastic wel 
come for our men and women in the armed forces, 
but that’s only a beginning Our business — elec 
tncty — has @ bright tuture There'll be many new 
uses for electricity in tomorrow s world — in homes 
and stores and in industry 100 
Lets take a look ot the industnal future We've 
prepared o training program for our industnal 
engineers to acquaint them with the latest develop: 
ments in the industnal held They ve already com 
pleted @ course in electronics and they're now 
studying other subjects, so that they can help Con. 
nechcut manufacturers find new ways to produce 
speedier and cheaper ways with the aid of low 
cost dependable electnc power 
In this way your light and power company will 
be doing its part to bring about bigger markets and. 
indwectly more postwar jobs for the Connecticut 
men and women who will muke and sell countless 
procetime products 


The Connecticut Light and Power Company 
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JOBS 


R light and power company’s policy is to look ahead 

to see that there is always an ample, dependable supply 
of electricity for Connecticut's industnes, stores, othces and 
homes to do everything we can to maintain and encourage 
Prosperity in our state 


The estimates we've made of expected demands for electricity 
in the next few years show that it will be necessary for us to 
make substantial addinons to our electric generating capacities 
and to transmission and distribution facilities. These are the 
furst steps to be undertaken at once: 


Install an addihonal 45.000 kw steam generating unit at our 


Replace a 10.000 kw low pressure steam unit at our Montville 
Power Plant with a new 31.250 kw steam generating unit. 
Change over our present Southington- Montville 66.000-volt 
transmission line to 115.000 volts. 

Construct @ 115,000-vol! transmission line trom Devon to 


the junction point with our Southington Montville line near 
Meriden. 


These projects are just @ part of our essential, long-range im- 
provement program. The largest possible amount of the money 
to be expended on the program will be spent nght here at home 
tor matenals and supplies made and sold in Connecticut 

In that way your light and power company's improvement pro 
gram will help to provide jobs — not only jobs for our own em: 
ployees and returning servicemen but jobs for men and women 
tn many firms and businesses throughou! the state. 


The Connecticut Light and Power Company 
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improvement in Cost Control a Result 
of Modernized Training Program 


By CLARENCE J. HENNESSEY, Training Coordinator, The United States Time Corporation, Waterbury, 
and Secretary of New Haven Chapter, N.A.C.A. 


MERICAN industry has _ wisely 

accepted, in the past two to 

three years, the general War 
Industrial Training Programs prepared 
by government agencies, with the ob- 
jective of doing a “Production War 
Job” better and quicker. It has given 
management an old cutting tool, 
which was always available, but the 
value of which was never appreciated 
as to use for “cutting cost” of manu- 
facturing. 

Cost accountants, who have had 
experience in “analysis of cost” by 
means of investigations of variances 
in departmental budget controls on 
direct labor, materials and burden ex- 
pense, will all agree that lack of train- 
ing of the operator, helper, supervisor, 
foreman, engineer, office force, super- 
intendent or top management has been 
a very definite factor and influence 
on the item of over absorbed expense 
during pre-war production. Top man- 
agement usually gave little or no 
recognition to this weakness in their 
organization, chiefly because the cost 
analyst, in most cases, could not pre- 
sent management with statistics to 
convince them that the cost of an or- 
ganized training program would be 
a worthwhile investment. 


Cost accountants and comptrollers 
must be the crusaders to accept the 
challenge and use this training tool 
for “cutting cost.” 


It is obvious, that during war time 
production, the major “excess costs” 
over standard, estimated or ideal costs, 
were, all the more, charged to lack 
of experience causing poor “planning,” 
poor “job instruction,” poor “methods 
engineering,” poor “job relations,” 
etc. Military and W.P.B. leaders lost 
no time in developing training pro- 
grams on a large scale of education 
to overcome these problems. These 
programs reached their peak of suc- 
cess in 1944, 


In epitomizing, a good established 
training program, coordinated vigor- 


ously and intelligently, with top 
management’s support, will carry its 
own expense, and further reflect sub- 
stantial savings by cost reduction. 


During the “all out” war produc- 


MR. HENNESSEY has specialized in the 
study and development of cost control 
systems, setting up budgets with pre- 
determined departmental overheads, es- 
tablishing standard costs and making 
weekly analyses of actual cost reports 
with foremen and top management. He 
has been Chief Cost Accountant in charge 
of the Cost Control Dept. of United States 
Time Corp., Waterbury, since 1942. Pre- 
viously he headed the Cost Control Dept. 
of Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Shelton. 


tion effort, War Manpower Commis- 
sion presented to us a series of simple 
but most effective training courses, 
known as “T.W.I.”—Training With- 
in Industry. These cover the skills of: 

“J.L.T.”—Job Instruction Training 
—-skill of instructing. 


““J.M.T.”—Job Methods Training— 
skill of improving methods. 

“J.R.T.”—Job: Relations Training 
—skill of leading people and promo- 
tion of team work. 


“P.D.T.”—Program Development 
Training—skill of spotting training 
needs and development of training 
programs to meet the needs. 


Job methods suggestions by super- 
visors on “improved methods” have 
reflected, in many industries, a tangi- 
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ble means of statistical proof that this 
phase of training results in savings 
which will more than carry the ex- 
pense of an over-all plant training 
expense. 

This “T.W.I.” program is given to 
groups of ten supervisors in small 
packages of five sessions of two hours 
each, for each of the first three skills. 

Trainers were required to attend a 
full week’s training institute for each 
skill. These institutes were directed 
by selected and expertly trained 
W.M.C. group leaders. If and when, 
the trainers were certified by W.M.C. 
District Office, as qualified to con- 
duct group sessions in war produc- 
tion factories, they were assigned to 
their own factory program and others 
in their area, where trainers were used 
on evening sessions for small com- 
panies. 

This group session training was fol- 
lowed up by a coaching program. Out- 
standing individuals who had en- 
thusiastically contributed something 
constructive to gfoup session discus- 
sions were usually selected for this im- 
portant “follow-thru” on the job, 
to assist the supervisors in using the 
patterns given to them for develop- 
ment of improved instruction and 
supervision. 

Best quality, maximum production 
etc., are often found where strong 
management and alert thinking super- 
visors exist. By the same token, poor 
quality and low production go hand 
in hand with weak management and 
supervision who are not alert in their 
thinking. Hence, “training” is the 
bridge to be built between these two 
extremes. 

It has been proven, during this war 
production period, that training must 
start with “top management.” T.W.I. 
representatives dealt only with this 
group and if “management” did not 
absorb the teachings first, then they 
could not get the program for their 
supervisory groups. 

The W.M.C. government agency 
has done an excellent job with this 
program throughout “American War 
Industries.” 

In these United States, approxi- 

(Continued on page 29) 





Surplus Machine Tools* 


By WILLIAM P. KIRK, Chairman, Sub-Committee on R.F.C. of Com- 
mittee on Government Relations, President of the National Tool Build- 
ers Association and Vice-President, Pratt & Whitney Division, Niles- 


Bement-Pond Co. 


VERYONE concerned in handling 

surplus is aware of its great im- 

portance to the nation. It may 
be used to wreck our industry, or it 
may be used to increase greatly the ef- 
ficiency of all of the vast metal-work- 
ing industries of the nation. So far 
everyone is in agreement. But as soon 
as the discussion shifts to questions 
of method and procedure, there are 
countless views, and many of them 
are advanced by people who just don’t 
happen to know anything about ma- 
chine tools. So far as other forms of 
surplus are concerned, we have noth- 
ing to say. But we do feel that this 
industry understands the machine tool 
surplus and that it is our responsibility 
to formulate and to urge policies of 
machine tool disposal that are states- 
manlike and sound—best, not merely 
for one small industry, but best for 
the nation as a whole. 

Unfortunately a great deal of time 
has been lost because of delays and 
changes in the organization of the 
Surplus War Property Board. The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation has 
long had an excellent administrative 
organization, although they have had 
a great deal of difficulty in finding 
men with machine tool background 


for their field offices. 


Speed is Essential 


There are two basic requirements 
that we feel are of vital importance. 
The first is speed. The Government is 
committed to the removal of these 
machine tools from the plants of war 
contractors as quickly as possible and 
in not less than 60 days after the ter- 
mination of the contract. But simply 
to move them into the weather or 
into makeshift unheated storage sheds 
will result in serious deterioration. We 
therefore base our recommendation on 
the need for opening up all possible 
channels of disposal immediately, and 
for making procedures just as simple 
as possible. It naturally follows that 
we must enlist the cooperation of 
every branch of the industry that can 
help—the builders, their sales depart- 
*An address before the 44th Annual Meeting 

of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 


ciation, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, October 23rd, 1945. 


ments, their dealers, and the used 
machinery dealers. 

Under the circumstances, a system 
of priorities such as are contained in 
the Surplus Act is an_ intolerable 
nuisance, resulting in delay and con- 
fusion. There will be enough machine 
tools for everyone. We consider priori- 
ties to be unnecessary. 


War Reserve of Machine Tools 


The second basic requirement is no 
less important. The armed services 
should set up a reserve of machine 
tools against a possible future emer- 
gency. Provision has been made for 
this but the results so far are pitifully 
inadequate. We strained every nerve 
to provide machine tools needed to 
win this war and it took us five years. 
Are we going to dissipate this vast 
war potential and face another emer- 
gency equally unprepared? 

Even those authorities who agree 
with this suggestion assume that a 
reserve of special machine tools, de- 
signed for war needs, is all that is 
needed. They forget the list of “criti- 
cal” machine tools that we had the 
greatest difficulty in furnishing in the 
required quantities—and it is a list 
of “standard” types of machines. 

I should like to outline briefly the 


WILLIAM P. KIRK 
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further suggestions that we urge for 
. . 88 . 8 
immediate acceptance and “implemen- 
tation.” 


Resale Discount 


The Government’s selling prices on 
machines built during the past three 
years are now computed according to 
a formula known as the Clayton For- 
mula. These are the “‘as is” prices to 
the consumer. Every effort should be 
made to simplify procedure so that 
any buyer can go to any RFC ware- 
house, make his payment, and haul 
the machine away. 

At the same time, there are custom- 
ers who will hesitate to buy a used 
machine direct from a government 
agency and who will wish to enlist the 
cooperation of a machine tool dealer 
who will take the trouble to find the 
type and size of machine they want, 
find one that’s in good condition, and 
deliver it at the customer’s plant. The 
sale of machine tools is a technical job, 
and it is impossible, with the limited 
number of experienced machine tool 
salesmen in the United States, for the 
RFC to build up a competent sales 
staff in this highly specialized field. A 
resale discount to recognized machin- 
ery manufacturers and dealers will 
enlist these experienced men in the 
service of the RFC and greatly assist 
in the disposal of the surplus economi- 
cally and in the shortest possible time. 

We can say from painful experi- 
ence that it is not enough to offer an 
American manufacturer a bargain. If 
he is to take the initiative in getting 
more efficient machines in his shop to 
replace old ones, and to incur the ex- 
pense involved at a time when he may 
need all the money he has for the re- 
conversion of his plant, there must be 
sound engineering counsel, based on 
a knowledge of the machine and of the 
buyer’s manufacturing processes, and 
there must be a strong element of 
persuasion as well. 

For their future peace of mind, 
many customers will prefer to buy 
from dealers or manufacturers whom 
they know rather than from a govern- 
ment agency which really has no per- 
sonal interest in selling “the right 
machine for the job” or in its future 
performance. 

A regulation is now being written 
to permit resale through dealers and 
builders at a stated discount, prob- 
ably 15%. 

(Continued on page 28) 





Retooling the Annual Report 


By ERNEST F. AMES, Director, Department of Annual Reports, R. O. H. Hill, Inc., New York 


HEN one hundred presidents 

of leading corporations give 

up an evening and journey 
hundreds of miles to receive their 
“Oscars of Industry” for competence 
in handling annual reports, it is indica- 
tive of the importance attached to 
annual reports by leaders of American 
industry. 

These presidents were among a 
group of one thousand business execu- 
tives who a few weeks ago attended 
the Annual Report Awards Dinner at 
New York’s Waldorf Astoria, which 
was sponsored by the publication, 
“Financial World.” 

Connecticut industrial leaders were 
among award winners and included 
Bridgeport Brass Corp., Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co. and Elec- 
tric Boat Company. 


In retooling the plants of American 
industry it becomes increasingly evi- 
dent that progressive corporations are 
retooling their thinking on the annual 
report. 

The annual report of today is not 
alone a report to the stockholder re- 
cording the financial position of the 
company, but is a human document 
designed to reach the employee and 
the public in the community where 
the corporation produces its product 
or service. It is a story of people as 
well as a presentation of statistics, for 
the responsibility of the corporation 
to present the salient facts of the busi- 
ness extends beyond the records of 
financial position and includes all fac- 
tors which influence the constructive 
accomplishment of the corporate ac- 
tivity. Whether the forces today at 
work in the economic area originate 
with management or are imposed by 
Government action, they should be 
fully portrayed in the annual report. 


What the NAM Survey Disclosed 


Annual reports to the stockholder 
will receive a larger reader interest 
if balance sheets are translated into 
the layman’s language. The following 
excerpts from a survey made by the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers regarding the general acceptance 
of annual reports is of interest and 
indicates the need for a more human- 
ized form and one more graphically 
portrayed: 


“On the basis of a survey made in 
the past few years, it might be con- 
cluded that annual reports are un- 
necessary because (1) only 46% of 
stockholders read them, and (2) the 
other 54% either ‘just glanced,’ or 
didn’t even look at them. However, 
56% of the stockholders also went on 
to say they find most annual reports 
too difficult to understand, or, not 
worth much attention. 


What do the Stockholders Want? 


Seventy per cent of those polled 
wanted a ‘company’ story of progress 
in addition to the financial statement; 
the other 30% would be satisfied with 
a financial statement and president’s 
letter. 


What About the Presentation? 


Sixty-three per cent thought well 
illustrated annual reports were pro- 
gressive and also beneficial to stock- 
holders. The others were not so favor- 
ably inclined for reasons of dignity or 
diversion. More than 90% wanted an 
annual report, even if the company 
paid no dividends. They wanted de- 
tailed information on why no profits 
were made. The stockholders want the 
annual report. But the majority of 
them want to be enlightened; to be 
considered a partner in an enterprise. 


The NAM survey found that 70% 
of the public thought that extrava- 
gant profits were made out of the na- 
tional emergency—that war-profiteer- 
ing was prevalent. But only 18% of 
the employees accused their own con- 
cern of making big profits. A majority 
of the public accepted profits of 10% 
or less as justifiable. 


It is well to gauge the effect of your 
annual report on public opinion most 
carefully. Even the manner of presen- 
tation is important. For instance, 48% 
of the persons polled on whether $23 
million was ‘too much profit,’ an- 
swered affirmatively. But when asked 
if “6% on sales’ was too much profit, 
only 14% thought so. In both in- 
stances the profit was the same, $23 
million.” 


The NAM survey points to a lack 
of reader interest on the part of the 
stockholder and indicates the need for 
a more personalized form and one 
couched in the layman’s language. 
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The Employee Looks Over the 
Stockholder’s Shoulder 


In the light of present day discus- 
sions regarding corporation profits and 
wages, a proper annual report easily 
interpreted by the employee and one 
that is more humanized in form can 
help to dissipate some of the fog in 
the field of industrial relations. Permit 
the employee to look over the shoulder 
of the stockholder at the annual re- 
port. Translate the company position 
into the layman’s language both by 
word and picture. Such a report not 
alone becomes of interest on the labor 
front but secures a larger reader in- 
terest among stockholders of the cor- 
poration. 

The annual report should indicate 
the corporation’s contribution to the 
nation and to the community where 
its product or service originates. In- 
dustry recognizes that a fair share of 
the corporate earnings are required to 
pay the cost of Government. It also 
contributes to the public welfare 
through its proper utilization of capi- 
tal and labor. The effect of smokeless 
chimneys upon the economic and social 
life of the community becomes quickly 
apparent. Its responsibilities therefore 
extend far beyond those reflected by 


sales reports and financial statements. 


Does the man at the bench under- 
stand these relationships? Does the 
annual report to stockholders also 
clearly portray labor’s relationship to 
the corporation’s activities and the 
employee’s stake in its successful man- 
agement? 

Today we hear much of the “public 
interest.” We will hear more of it in 
the days ahead. The public interest is 
the nation’s interest, and the national 
interest is concerned with the pros- 
perity of its industry, agriculture and 
labor. As a component part of this 
national picture, the corporation sur- 
vives only as it supplies its customers 
with improved products or services at 
prices representing ever increasing 
values. If it fails to survive all those 
dependent upon it suffer, for the main- 
tenance of our standard of living de- 
pends upon the ability of American 
business to operate at full production 
and fullest employment. 


Thus while the stockholder has a 


(Continued on page 29) 
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COVERS AND REPRESENTATIVE PAGES of three outstanding 
annual reports issued by Connecticut industrial and business 
concerns. These reports of Bridgeport Brass Corp., Electric Boat 


Co. and Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. were award 
winners at the Annual Report Awards Dinner sponsored by 
“Financial World” and held recently at the Waldorf Astoria. 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes digested news and comment about 


Connecticut Industry of interest to management and others 


desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


NINE VETERAN employees of the 
Remington Arms Company in Bridge- 
port, all members of the company’s 
“25 Year Club” were recently honored 
at a dinner at Champ’s Shorehouse, and 
received special tribute for having 
served the firm for 50 years or more, 
from L. K. Davis, president of the 
company. 

The dinner was attended by 350 
members of the club, all of whom 
were presented with rings symbolizing 
long and loyal service. 

The following are employees who 
have been with the organization for 
over 50 years: Robert Campbell, 
George Lawrence, George Meyerhoff, 
Frank Munich, Anton Postizzi, George 
Schneider, John Schwedtle, William 
Schepp and Frederick E. Orleman. 


eee 


W. GIBSON CAREY, JR., Presi- 
dent of the Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Company, Stamford, recently 
asked for the cooperation of Mayor 
Charles E. Moore, in restoring free 
access to the company’s Stamford Divi- 
sion by management and any others 
wishing to do business with manage- 
ment. The highlights of his letter of 
November 13 to Mayor Moore follow: 


“As President of this Company, 
and as a private citizen of Connect- 


icut, I hereby demand that complete 
freedom of action be assured to any 
lawful person who desires to enter or 
leave the Stamford Division. Let me 
make myself doubly clear. As a mat- 
ter of inalienable right, I request, 
formally and definitely, that any em- 
ployee (including me), any visitor, 
any salesman, any stockholder and, in 
fact, and person who might normally 
and properly have access to the plant 
be assured of that privilege without 
Union consent and without intimida- 
tion, either physical or mental. Al- 
ready a threat of physical violence to 
a company employee has been made 
by a union official. This incident has 
been reported to the police. 


“As has been stated repeatedly both 
by him and by me, Mr. Wm. R. Hoyt, 
the General Manager, has under his 
direction all labor relations and labor 
negotiations at Stamford. I mention 
this point here to make it entirely 
clear that I am entering only one 
phase of this entire situation, i. e., the 
right of ingress to and egress from pri- 
vate property. This I do because the 
issue is so important to the Company, 
to the community and, in fact, to 
civilization itself that it transcends 
the operation of any plant and thus 
involves my responsibility of steward- 
ship to the owners of this Company.” 


SHOOT FOR THE “IMPULSE” MARKETS 


Eye appeal, so the experts say, prompts nearly three-fourths of store 
shoppers to buy —on impulse — about half of what they purchase. 

When what the eye sees on store shelves tips the scales so gener- 
ously in favor of products that are smartly packaged 
packaging becomes a major consideration in any well thought 


out merchandising plan. 


Robertson designers of Folding Paper Boxes are .adept in 


placing the emphasis where it belongs 


for 


eye appeal that prompts the purchase. 


“RECOMMEND A FRIEND FOR 
A JOB AND WIN A VALUABLE 
CASH BONUS.” That is the basis 
of a plan for recruiting more help for 
the Amsterdam, N. Y. and Thomp- 
sonville, Conn., mills of the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company, Inc., as re- 
cently announced by plant managers, 
James M. Donnelly and James Jackson. 


The irony of that statement lies in 
the fact that a manufacturing concern 
finds it necessary to offer cash bonuses 
to obtain needed workers when thous- 
ands and thousands of workers are 
walking the streets without jobs and 
drawing unemployment compensation. 

From now until February 15, any 
mill worker, who brings in a new em- 
ployee for a job open at the mill, will 
be paid $5 if the new employee works 
30 days. An additional $10 will be 
paid if the new worker stays for 90 
days. A grand prize of $100 will be. 
awarded to the person in each mill 
who has the largest bonus to his or 
her credit when the campaign has end- 
ed and all calculations have been com- 


pleted. 
x** 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MANUFACTURERS has laid a 
ten point “freedom recovery” program 
before Congress as follows: 

1. Accelerated removal of war- 
time controls. 
Re-establishment of free col- 
lective bargaining. 
Clarification of job opportunity 
laws for veterans. 
Government withdrawal from 
financing of peacetime industry. 
Prompt sale of government 
owned plants to highest bidder, 
except for defense requirements. 
Full information § on 
materials. 


raw 


Prompt filing of contract ter- 








mination claims by industry. 

8. Ending of war subsidies. 

9. Revision of taxes to encourage 
individual initiative. 

10. Assistance in rehabilitation of 
world economy, but Govern- 
ment should not make gifts as 
loans. 


¥ OK, 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS in New Britain recently or- 
ganized a program to provide qualified 
boys and girls with pre-business ex- 
perience in a variety of fields under 
the plan of the Junior Achievement 
organization. Applications for boys and 
girls who wish to participate have 
been distributed to the senior high 
schools. 

Instruction will be given in wood- 
working, metal working, plastics, tile, 
leather, candy, paper, chemical, pho- 
tography, radio, delivery, advertising, 
entertainment and journalism. 

Companies sponsoring the plan in- 
clude: P. & F. Corbin Company, Cor- 
bin Screw Corporation, Fafnir Bearing 
Company, Skinner Chuck Company, 
Stanley Works, Landers, Frary and 
Clark, Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, 
New Britain Machine Company and 
North & Judd Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

The prospective members of the 
achievement program are asked to in- 
indicate in which of the following 
business functions they wish to obtain 
experience: selling, making things, 
keeping account books, selling ideas, 
performing a service or handling cor- 
respondence. 


xk 


THE NORTH & JUDD Manufac- 
turing Company of New Britain has 
been awarded a special commendation 
from the U. S. Marine Corps for its 
efforts in fulfilling the requirements 
of the corps, it was announced re- 
cently. 

The special commendation was 
signed by General A. A. Vandergrift, 
commandant of the corps and Major 
General W. P. T. Hill, quartermaster 
general of the corps. 


x*r 


THE DIRECTORS of The Russell 
Manufacturing Company recently an- 
nounced that G. M. Williams, Chair- 
man of the Board and President, has 
resumed his active duties with the 
company. Mr. Williams was accorded 
a leave of absence shortly after our 
entry into the war in order that he 
might assume an important adminis- 
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POSTWAR 
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IS NOW.... 


COUTEEAUREAOEOEUEODERUROUERUDEDEEOSEOEDEGEEULERUGERUDEDUDEDEDEOROGOEIEOEUSOEEEUEERUEESOSERUEOEE EURO EE RODERORUGEROEUOEOEROGEREOEDEOESEGEOEOECOOROOEESUGCUEUEOCOEUEOROUGEOOOGUUEECEOOEOOOOUOCURCUGESUGROEOROROEOREOERIOED 


Are You Ready for the Keen 
Competition Ahead ? 


~~... when you are utilizing every available 


facility for all out conversion to civilian 
production, it is not easy to find time to reestablish 
vital management controls necessary to maintain 


prewar profits. 


Yet, if you are to be ready when civilian com- 


petition really begins, you must prepare now. 


Many manufacturers are doing just that today 
by modernizing their management controls—Wage 
Incentives, Job Evaluation, Production and Plan- 
ning, Cost Systems, Foremen’s Bonus, improved 
Manufacturing Methods, etc.—with the help of 


Plocar Engineers. 


For information and references, write 


JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 


Singer Building, Stamford, Conn., Tel. Stamford 3-6815 
Representatives in principal industrial areas 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Boston Office 238 Park Square Building 








PLOCAR ENGINEERS 
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COPPER 
BRAZING 


CAN SAVE YOU MANY MACHINE OPERATIONS 
CAN IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT IN QUALITY 
CAN CUT YOUR PRODUCTION COSTS 
CAN SPEED UP YOUR PRODUCTION 


EDW. E. RUSSELL CO. 


WOODMONT, CONN. 


Connecticut’s Largest Copper Brazing Plant 


COMPLETE FACILITIES FOR 


DESIGNING : ENGINEERING : 


STEEL MARKING DIES OF ALL KINDS 
STEEL TYPE AND TYPE HOLDERS 
INSERT MARKING ROLLER DIES 
MECHANICAL ENGRAVING 
DIE CASTING DIES FOR ZINC AND ALUMINUM 
DIES FOR MOLDING PLASTIC PARTS 
DIES FOR POWDER METALLURGY 
DIES FOR EMBOSSING METAL 


MAKING 


Craftsmen 
since 1871 
Send for Catalog 


a | 


THE PARKER STAMP WORKS, 
‘*‘Where Precision Rules 
650 FRANKLIN AVENUE, HARTFORD 


INC. 


CONN 


trative position in the aircraft in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Williams joined Curtiss-Wright 
in 1943 to assist Mr. Vaughan in 
meeting the rigid production schedules 
set for aircraft engines, propellers and 
airplanes during World War II. He 
had served previously as assistant to 
the chairman of the board of Consoli- 
dated-Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
while on leave from the Russell Com- 
pany. 


xk &k 


TEXTRON, INC., which has of- 
fices in Providence and New York 
and plants located in various parts of 
New England, has leased approxi- 
mately 30,000 square feet of the I. E. 
Palmer mill at Middletown for the 
manufacture of men’s pajamas and 
shorts. It is expected that between 
150 and 200 persons will be employed, 
90 per cent of them women. 


x *k & 
RICHARD F. BERRY of West 


Hartford was recently elected secre- 
tary to succeed George Hildebrandt, 
who continues as vice-president, at 
the American Hardware Corporation 
of New Britain. 

Mr. Berry entered the employ of the 
company in 1943 as assistant general 
counsel and assistant to the president. 
Prior to that, he practiced law with 
the firm of Day, Berry and Howard 
in Hartford, and was counsel for the 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut. 

He is a graduate of Kingswood 
School and Williams College and re- 
ceived his law degree from Boston 
University in 1938. During the war 
he was connected with the New Eng- 
land War Labor Board and the New 
England Management-Labor commit- 
tee of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. 


xk 


FREDERICK G. HUGHES, general 
manager of New Departure division, 
General Motors of Bristol, recently 
announced that the National Concrete 
Fireproofing Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been awarded the contract 
for the construction of a branch plant 
at Sandusky, Ohio. 

Plans for the plant, which will man- 
ufacture certain types of ball bearings, 
were drawn by Albert Kahn, Inc., and 
call for 753,250 square feet of floor 
space. 

Manager of the Sandusky plant will 
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be Lester A. Manning, former assistant 
manager of the Bristol plant. 
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CRYSTAL RESEARCH LABORA- 
TORIES of Hartford recently ac- 
quired the entire stock of Metallic 
Lens Coating Corporation of Flush- 
ing, L. L, according to an announce- 
ment by President Samuel I. Ward of 
Crystal Research Laboritories. 

The corporate name has _ been 
changed to Metavac, Inc. Metavac is 
now engaged in making low reflection 
or anti-glare film coverings of optical 
and personal lenses. 

A service available to the optical 
trade will soon be inaugurated under 
the “Lenscote” process for reducing 
glare and increasing visibility. Under 
the “Colcote” and “Tincote” process, 
photographic, motion picture and 
other type lenses will be treated for 
low reflection and colorations. The 
Flushing plant will be under the direc- 
tion of George H. Fadel of New York 
City and research will be under the 
direction of Charles G. Robb. 


xk *& 


LIEUT. COLONEL JOHN W. 
WIBEL, U. S. Army, inactive, has 
been appointed staff attorney for Gray 
Manufacturing Company. 

Mr. Wibel is a graduate of George- 








town University and Harvard Law 
School. In October, 1940, he was 
called to active duty in the Army as a 
First Lieutenant in the Infantry. After 
attending the Army War College, he 
was detailed to the Inspector General’s 
Department and saw service in the 
North African Theater, Italy and the 
European Theater, receiving a num- 
ber of decorations. 


xk 


MORGAN W. CLARK, industrial 
traffic manager of the Allen Manu- 
facturing Company, was elected 
chairman of the Transportation Bu- 
reau of the Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce and Thomas Burley of the 
National Transportation Company 
was elected vice-chairman at a recent 
meeting of the group. 


xk * 


LIEUT. COMDR. CARL P. RAY 
recently returned to the Underwood 
Corporation as assistant to President 
L. C. Stowell. Mr. Ray is a graduate 
of Dartmouth College where he made 
an enviable record in scholastic stand- 
ing and on the athletic field, twice be- 
ing chosen on the All-American. 

He was Mr. Stowell’s assistant prior 
to his service with the War Produc- 
tion Board. He joined the Navy in 
1942, from which he has received his 
discharge. 






























R. B. DAVIS, general manager of Raybestos, shaking hands with John Regan of the 
Raybestos Leadership Council. Looking on are Secretary Rita Casey and Vice-Chairman 
Al Haynes. Success of the war time employee-management War Production Committee 
at Raybestos has resulted in the adoption of a post-war plan to continue this same 
team under a new name. In September, 1945, just three years after the original group 
was formed, the Raybestos Leadership Council was set up as a permanent part of the 
Company’s organization. 
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US 
ADVERTISING 


is the tough, coldly analytical sci- 
ence of creating and selling to in- 
dustrial markets. There's no place 
for frills and pretty headlines; 
engineers want facts not floss. It’s 
the business of making every word 
and dollar bring concrete results 
—by knowledge, not by guess- 
work or luck. 





TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE 





is absolutely essential. You 
wouldn’t keep a salesman who 
didn’t understand your products; 
your advertisement is just as much 
a salesman, and the men who 
prepare it must be engineering- 
trained with broad technical 
knowledge to state facts accurately 
and clearly, the way the reader 
wants them. 


CLEAR, CONCISE COPY 





Whether an advertisement, cata- 
log, or mailing piece, you’re talk- 
ing to technical men who demand 
that you “get to the point.” It’s 
the technical facts that sell indus- 
trial products — sledge-hammer, 
not featherduster, copy written in 
a clear, concise and logical man- 
ner is the scientific approach to 
industrial sales. 


BROAD FACILITIES 





With every facility to handle every 
phase of your work, the recognized 
industrial advertising agency in 
Southern Connecticut, with engi- 
neering-trained men specializing 
on industrial accounts, is 
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Meeting the Needs of Judustry 


HE Fuller Brush Company produces a complete line of brushes and clean- 


ing equipment for industrial purposes. Its policy is to make a product 


better today than yesterday and sell it at the lowest price consistent with 


value and service. 

As one of the largest converters of bristle, fiber, cotton yarn, and other 
raw materials, savings are effected which are to the advantage of Fuller cus- 
tomers. 

The Fuller factory is equipped with special machinery designed by Fuller 
engineers for large-scale production. All Fuller products are rigidly inspected 
and can be depended upon for uniform quality and finish. 

Designers, builders, and users of machinery and equipment requiring 
built-in brushes have found in Fullergript the answer to their brushing prob- 
lems. These famous brushes are standard machine equipment in textile mills, 
flour mills, tanning and steel mills, meat packing, dairy and bottling, and many 


other industries where there is a brushing operation to be performed. 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 
HARTFORD «© CONNECTICUT 








HARRY B. CURTIS, president of 
the Bridgeport Hardware and Manu- 
facturing Company, and Max Coe, 
vice-president of Stanley Tools in New 
Britain, have been named on an ad- 
visory committee for the mechanics 
hand service tool industry of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, it was 
announced recently. 


7. 4 


THOMAS ROBINSON, JR., who 
with others contributed greatly to the 
early development of the M-2 and M-3 
50 caliber machine gun, has joined the 
Marlin Firearms Company as research 
director. 

Mr. Robinson will conduct tests on 
all raw materials and will work with 
Robert Jenkinson, gunsmith, on the 
design and development of new Mar- 
lin sporting goods models. He will re- 
port directly to Plant Manager Theo- 
dore Lynch. 

A graduate of Yale University and 
Catholic University, Mr. Robinson 
was formerly connected with the High 
Standard Manufacturing Company. 


xk 


JAMES J. GRAHAM, acting execu- 
tive director, Employment Security 
Division, recently anrtounced 8,190 
hirings against 6,285 layoffs for a 
single week period, a gain of 1,915, 
the largest weekly gain shown in Con- 
necticut industry in two years. 

Unemployment compensation claim 
figures for that period showed a total 
of 48,709 continued claims, 3,558 
new claims, 1,011 out-of-state claims 
and 6,057 veterans’ claims. This over- 
all state total was down 3.3 per cent 
from the preceding week. 

Hartford continued to lead the 
state with 12,177; Bridgeport second 
with 8,179; New Haven third with 
7,234 and Waterbury fourth with 
6,684. The percentage changes in 
these cities was negligible. 

For the first time weekly payment 
to civilian out-of-work claimants 
totaled over a million dollars. The 
total was $1,024,550 and to service 
men and women $100,659. The fund 
still remains at approximately 170 
millions nearly three months after V-J 


Day. 
xk kk 
THE ASSOCIATION is periodically 


issuing a Reconversion News Letter 
to the press, business men and the pub- 
lic, because it feels that these groups 
are anxious to know more about the 


INDUSTRIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


SALES BETTERMENT 


that you have been looking for 


Sharp, brilliant pictures that 
truly represent your product and 
maintain your reputation in 
Conn. Industry—for historical 
record, catalogs, or artistic ex- 
pression in publications, adver- 
tising, and special instruction 
manuals—in color or black and 
white. 


Service to assist in making up 
script and layouts as well as 
“Follow Through” on engravings 


Market Evaluation . . . Spot 


Research . . . Quota-setting 


Sales Organization . . . Con- 
Records & 
Forms . . . Budget Control 


trol Systems... 


Sales Manuals . . . Training 


Programs . . . Meetings... 


Contests - ' Bulletins 


Compensation Plans... Ter- 


ritory Splits . . . Bonuses 


Consultation on annual re- 


and printing. tainer, $1800 a year up 


LYNN W. ELLIS 
Westport, Conn. 


FEES BASED ON ‘‘COST-PLUS’’ BASIS 


H. DALE HOLT 


BOX 41 W. HARTFORD, CONN. 
3:9970 ESTAB. 1937 


JOHNS FARIF ORDTOOL C 0, 


390 CAPITOL AVE. 
HARTFORD CONN- 


40 
6-TOOTH STD. * 
SAE. SPLINE 


CONTRA Ci 
> hep 


PILOT % PRODUCHION'L LO 7S 


THE COMPONENTS SHOWN REPRESENT A CROSS SECTION OF THE 
VARIETY OF PRECISION PARTS MANUFACTURED INOUR MACHINE 
SHOP ON TOOLS WE BUILT.WE WOULD LIKE ANOPPORTUNITY TO 
QUOTE ON YOUR SUBCONTRACTING ,REQUIRE MENTS. 


OUR BUILDS 
> SIGSCFIXTURES > GAGES > 
> EXPERIMENTAL WORK 
> PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 
> WORKING MODELS 
JOHNS-HARTFORD 
> SPECIAL TOOLS DIES TOOL CO. 


390 CAPITOL AVE. 
HARTFORD CONN. 
U 
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Look into the 


PRESSUR - FORMD 


SOCKET HEAD 
CAP SCREWS 


Note the true, sharp outlines of socket 
walls,—so accurately shaped that the hexagon key 
bears evenly and equally on all surfaces. So the key 
snugly ““‘bottoms” in the hole; no rocking, no 


wrench - play. 


Could you see through into the metal structure 
you would find that the steel-fibres conform to the 
shape of the head. Formerly and by other processes, 
the steel-fibres were cut under the head, weakening 
the socket-head at the very focus of torsional and 


right -angle strain. 


Could you see microscopically, you would also 
perceive that the ends of the steel-fibres turn in 
toward the socket. These butt-ends impose still 


more resistance to key pressure. 


Add to these features for powerful set-ups the 
HOLDING-POWER of precision pressur-formd 
threads, accurate to a high Class 3 fit. .. Then call 
your local Allen Distributor who has the on/y line 
of socket screws that incorporates all these strong - 


points. 


progress of reconversion on a state- 
wide basis than local papers normally 
receive or publish. The letter seeks to 
fill this gap in the news by publishing 
brief facts extracted from data re- 
ceived from numerous contributing 
editors, Association members and col- 
lected from other news sources. 

The first letter dealt mainly with 
estimates of future employment. Al- 
most universally throughout the state, 
the tone was decidedly optimistic, 
with a prediction of gains in manu- 
facturing employment over the year 
1940. Also discussed in the first letter 
was the turning point in unemploy- 
ment following V-J Day toward an 
upward trend. 

The sccond news letter discussed 
relative progress of reconversion in 
various localities and pointed out 
sharply the difficulty employers were 
having due to inability to staff their 
plants. 

A subsequent letter dealt with man- 
agement’s efforts to create employ- 
ment opportunities for Connecticut 
citizens through plant expansions 
which were mentioned specifically by 
company and through development of 
new products and effective marketing 
methods. Also discussed were new 
companies coming into the state for 
the first time. Many of them are na- 
tionally known and have a reputation 
of stability of operation. 

Subsequent letters will deal with 
the restrictions placed on manufac- 
turers through combinations of rigid 


OPA control set off against the in- 
creases in basic wage rates during the 
war period. Also discussed is the 
dilemma of this same increase in 
straight time hourly earnings accom- 
panied by downward trends in pro- 
duction of output. 

The Reconversion News Letter also 
is attempting to show that employ- 
ment opportunities exist despite the 
fact that claims for unemployment 
compensation were continuing at ap- 
proximately the same level. 


xk & 
THE STORY of Southern New 


England’s progressiveness and enviable 
achievements in the world of industry, 
and her uniquely superior develop- 
ments in the fields of labor, power, 
transportation, banking, government, 
education, research and all-around bet- 
ter living, is well told in the booklet 
“Southern New England for Tomor- 
row’s Industry,” prepared by the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company’s Department of 
Industrial Development. 

The attractive color booklet is de- 
signed to present the facts on the 
area’s industrial advantages toward 
stimulating the movement of branch 
plants or new industries into the 
Southern NewsEngland region. In ad- 
dition, potential settlers in the area 


‘are invited to use the company’s in- 


dustrial development facilities in work- 
ing out preliminary plans to locate in 
this region. 


THE WASP MAJOR, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s new 28-cylinder, four-row, radial 
air-cooled engine delivers more than 3650 combat horsepower. It has already been 
selected to power most of tomorrow’s giant air transports, two of the Navy’s crack 
fighters, two of the Army’s biggest bombers and at least six other military aircraft 
not yet publicly announced. 
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THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, ues A 











The distribution of the booklet and 
the widespread national advertising 
program which accompanied it repre- 
sents a substantial contribution to 
New England development and is in 
itself evidence of the area’s traditional 
“spirit of ingenuity and industrial ac- 
tivity which makes for good business 
and better living.” 


x *k * 


THE CLY-DEL Manufacturing 
Company of Cheshire recently pur- 
chased the former Matthews and Wil- 
lard Plant of the Scovill Manufactur- 
ing Company, located on Cherry Ave- 
nue in Waterbury. 

The 120,000 square feet of factory 
space will eventually house the eyelet 
specialty manufacturing operation of 
the Cly-Del Company, but until the 
plant is removed to the new Water- 
bury site, the present tenants will 
continue their lease. 


x * * 


THE INDUSTRIAL and economic 
future of the town of Stonington 
has taken an upward slant with the 
purchase of the factory property for- 
merly occupied by the Hamilton 
Standard Propeller division of United 
Aircraft Corporation, by the Boston 
Wire Stitcher Company. The site is 
in the Pawcatuck section of the town. 

The company, which manufactures 
a world-known stapling machine has 
been operating in Old Greenwich, 
Rhode Island. The decision to move 
the plant to Connecticut was prompt- 
ed, according to the company’s presi- 
dent, Joseph D. A. Whelan, by the 
belief that the Stonington location 
would afford the firm many distinct 
advantages including a larger labor 
market of trained industrial workers, 
better transportation facilities and in- 
creased opportunities for plant de- 
velopment and industrial expansion. 

Immediately upon purchase of the 
property, Mr. Whelan announced the 
company’s plan to hire Stonington 
residents, paying them one hour’s wage 
to cover their transportation to Old 
Greenwich to learn the business, until 
activity in the new plant got under- 
way. It is estimated that the concern 
will ultimately employ approximately 
1,000 workers. 

The negotiations which brought 
this new industry into Stonington 
were initiated by Selectmen Dwight 
L. Freeman and Harold Hubbard 
when it was deemed necessary to find 
an industrial replacement for the 


HOUSEKEEPERS FOR INDUSTRY 


WASTE MATERIALS 
Waste Paper, Rags, New Cotton Cuttings— 
All Grades 


Yearly inventories due—House cleaning 
time again. 


Discard obsolete forms, tabulating cards 
and correspondence files. Use our services 
to keep your plant clean. 


Most waste material has a definite value. 


Our service may create a new revenue for 
you. Let us explain how. 


5-4177 Telephone 


I. Hershman & Co., Inc. 
153 Minor St. 
New Haven 


2-3145 


The A. C. Loveland Co. 
340 No. Front St. 
Hartford 


CONTINUE YOUR CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


FREE SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


We invite inquiries on 


Qualified Men 


for 


Executive, supervisory, 
technical and other 


specialized positions. 


SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL REGISTRY, INC. 
H. P. Trevenfels, Gen. Mgr. 
15 Lewis Street 


Tel. 2-6709 Hartford 3, Conn. 
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APPRATSAL 


CO Vit es 


Yalua tions 
Praperny tecords 
Desheciatiten 

Basico. 


abetted mit PROT. 


STEEL 
Shop Stools 
IN STOCK 


Immediate Delivery 


© Wood Furniture 
* Storage Cabinets 
* Transfer Cases 
* Chairs & Desks 


Complete 
Executive Furniture 
by 
Doten — Dunton 
BARNEY’S 
450 FRONT STREET 


HARTFORD 5, 
7-8129 


Hamilton Standard Propeller plant im- 
mediately after V-J Day, in order to 
maintain a healthy economic balance 
in the community. 


xk * 


THE CHASE BRASS & COPPER 
COMPANY, Waterbury, through its 
president, Charles E. Hart, Jr., has 
announced the appointment of Fred 
A. Jackle as a vice-president of the 
company. Mr. Jackle will act as a 
special consultant on the staff of the 
vice president in charge of production, 
Richard D. Ely. 

Mr. Jackle is a native of Thomas- 
ton, Connecticut, and until 1905, 
when he joined the staff of the Chase 
Metal Works, was associated with his 
father in a retail shoe store in Water- 
bury. In 1941 he was advanced to 
General Works Manager of the Chase 
Brass & Copper Company, and later 
was elected a Director of the firm. 

Mr. Jackle has been replaced in the 
General Works Manager position by 
Walter L. Smith, manager of the com- 
pany’s Cleveland plant since 1936. 
Mr. Smith has been in the employ of 
the Chase Brass & Copper Company 


since J915. 
xk * 


CHANGES IN the personnel of the 
Purchasing Department of The Wire- 
mold Company, Hartford, have re- 
cently been announced by the com- 
pany. Joseph R. Dillon, formerly a 
Captain in an infantry unit of the 
U. S. Army, stationed in the south- 
west Pacific, has been put in charge 
of the department, replacing George 
M. Armor who has retired after serv- 
ing the organization for a quarter of 
a century. Miss Margaret Stebbins has 
been named Assistant Buyer. 

Mr. Dillon is a graduate of Trinity 
College and has been associated with 
the company since 1940. 


xk 


THE OFFICE of Industrial Agent, 
Department of Industrial Develop- 
ment, The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company, New 
York City, has been newly located in 
Room 2040, Grand Central Terminal, 
Telephone MUrray Hill 9-3600. 

J. M. Graham is the Industrial 
Agent serving the New York City 
area. 


xk * 
AFTER 52 years of service with the 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, 
Inc., and its predecessors, Frank H. 
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Deknatel retired as treasurer and first 
vice-president on December 31, in 
accordance with the company’s retire- 
ment plan. 

Mark Dunnell, formerly controller, 
has succeeded Mr. Deknatel as treasur- 
er, and John J. Kenny, secretary of 
the company since 1938, assumed the 
added duties of assistant treasurer on 
January 1. 

John O. Blomquist, associated with 
the firm since 1924, has been appointed 
assistant controller. 


xk 


THE HARTFORD RAYON Cor- 
poration of Rocky Hill is well under- 
way with a new building project call- 
ing for an additional 25,000 square 
feet to meet the concern’s increased 
production requirements. 

The company has revealed that the 
contract has been awarded to the As- 
sociated Construction Company of 
Hartford, and that the plans include 
a brick, fireproof structure, a section 
of which will be equipped with a mod- 
ern cafeteria; and the revamping of 
some 5,000 square feet of the present 
building to conform with the new 
modernized production plans. 

The company’s 400 employees are 
engaged in the production of viscose 
rayon, heavy denier yarns and rayon 
specialties. It is anticipated that the 
additional space and new equipment 
will make it possible to step up pro- 
duction and increase the firm’s facili- 
ties for yarn purification and condi- 
tioning. 


xk 


L. Y. SPEAR, president of the Elec- 
tric Boat Company in Groton, has 
announced that a structural steel 
operation has been added to the com- 
pany’s submarine building activities 
as a part of their reconversion schedule. 

Since the launching of this new 
project, many of the firm’s former em- 
ployees, who took part in the modern 
Navy submarine building program 
which resulted in the completion of 
100 ships for war service, have been 
reemployed by the concern and sev- 
eral new workers have been added. 

In his announcement, Mr. Spear dis- 
closed that Mark A. Hammond of 
New London has been appointed sales 
engineer in charge of sales of postwar 


products. 
x * * 


CARDWELL electronic devices, for- 
merly manufactured by the Allen D. 
Cardwell Manufacturing Company of 















Brooklyn, New York, will soon be 
produced in Plainville as a subsidiary 
operation of the Grenby Manufactur- 
ing Company, according to a recent 
announcement by Grenby’s president, 
Carl A. Gray. 

The company’s expansion plans in- 
clude the erection of a new building 
on Hultenus Avenue, adjacent to the 
present plant, but for the present the 
Cardwell operation will be carried on 
in a portion of the Grenby plant. 

The combined activities of both 
plants will consist of the production 
of precision tools and electronic de- 
vices. The Cardwell name will con- 
tinue to be associated with the elec- 
tronic products. 


xk 


RUSSELL G. CURTIS, until re- 
cently planning manager for the Con- 
necticut Telephone & Electric Divi- 
sion of Great American Industries, 
of Meriden, has joined the staff of the 
United Cinephone Corporation of 
Torrington as Works Manager. 

Mr. Curtis brings to his new post a 
background of 18 years in the manu- 
facturing and management engineer- 
ing field, having been associated with 
important radio corporations, includ- 
ing RCA. 
xk 


THE COOLANT-KLEAN FILTER 
is the newest product to be developed 
and produced by the New Britain 
Machine Company. ° 

For several years, D. H. Montgom- 
ery, vice president of the company, 
had been working toward the develop- 
ment of a coolant filter, designed 
especially for precision grinding call- 
ing for fine finishes and close toler- 
ances, and after much preliminary 
work, Engineer R. F. Myres was as- 
signed to take charge of the important 
project. 

By the end of 1944, fifty experi- 
mental models had been produced and 
were being tried by many leading 
manufacturers engaged in precision 
grinding and by several makers of 
grinding machines, as well as in the 
company’s own plant. The results 
were good, and the need was great. 

This type of filter was designed to 
play an important part in the ever- 
increasing demand for greater preci- 
sion in manufacture. 

As soon as the Coolant-Klean Filter 
had proved itself, plans for production 
began, and arrangements have been 
made with the Cuno Engineering 
Corporation of Meriden to handle the 


Reduced manufacturing costs are absolutely essential to 
profitable post-war operations. A cost reduction program 
involves a low initial cost and establishes a permanent 
element for profit. 


PRODUCTION DESIGN TIME STUDIES 
TOOL DESIGN WAGE ADMINISTRATION 
PLANT LAYOUT INCENTIVES 
QUALITY CONTROL REORGANIZATION 
OPERATION ANALYSIS TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 
MOTION ECONOMY FINANCE 
MATERIAL HANDLING COST REDUCTION 
OVERHEAD OR BURDEN ANALYSIS 


Ask for booklet, 
“A Practical Service for Progressive New England Management” 


R. H. WINSLOW & ASSOCIATES 


Engineers - Consultants 
36 PEARL STREET HARTFORD 3, CONN. 





Train your salesmen to build up your markets and carry 


out your programs. 








Give yourself a yardstick for measuring salesmen’s 
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Incentive compensation for salesmen. 








Plan now for additional volume. 
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YESTERDAY ax» TODAY 


WE'VE BEEN MAKING 


GRAY PAY STATIONS 


SINCE 1891 
— and from the day Gray installed the first 
Pay Telephone in Hartford, the search toward 
perfection has never ceased. Just as today’s 
Pay Station bears little resemblance to the 
early model, so do we expect tomorrow’s 
improvements to make obsolete the machine 
of today. Gray looks to tomorrow with con- 
fidence and points to the new Gray Audo- 
graph, shown on the opposite page, as one 


reason for that confidence. It incorporates 


the most advanced electronic principles. 


GRAY | 


BiTMaeres 





AND TOMORROW 


WE'LL BE MAKING THOUSANDS OF 


1% Audograph uses paper- 
in plastic Flexograph 
scs in three sizes: 


;"—10 minutes each side 
;"—16 minutes each side 


Mees SMe cbt ttt iS ME-Yo tel MES 1c (-) 


No other recording machine has all the features of the Gray Audograph — 
that’s why its worth waiting to see... and buy! 


® so rugged and stable it operates in any position ... even upside down 
or on its side! 


@® handsome. compact (the fountain pen gives you an idea of its size) 
Weight about 12 pounds — dimensions 9}/.x91/.x61/2. 


® easy to use — record or listen by the flick of a lever. 

® instantaneous start-stop, back-space, visible correction marker, and lapsed 
time indicator. 

@ built-in speaker and jack for earphones or “soft” speaker. 

@ turn the knob at right to put any groove of the record under the stylus. 


SSMANUFACTURING COMPANY 


| 16 ARBOR STREET, HARTFORD. 6, CONN. © 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 





GAGES : 
Plug, Ring, Snap, Le0 z. Caproni 


Built-up, Flush Pin, Etc. INDUSTRIAL 


in ARCHITECT 
Steel — Chrome — Carbide AND 


ENGINEER 


Gages Reconditioned * 
and Salvaged 


Specializing in additions, 


alterations, and  improve- 


Form Tools ments to industrial plants 


Precision contract work CN we: ie Reign of 


new buildings. 


HARTFORD GAGE CO. ? 


14 Sigourney St. 
Hartford 5, Conn. 


P. O. BOX 1857 
NEW HAVEN 8, CONNECTICUT 


Leadevs ie Our Lhe 
... BECAUSE WE SPECIALIZE Ff 


gt 


“Engineered’’ Drinking Water 
Service for Industry on 
our “Rental Equity” Plan 
Featuring Famous 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
WATER COOLERS 


THOMPSON Wadle Coole conrre 


BOSTON ° BEAcon 0911 


24 Hour Maintenance Service Throughout New England 


BOSTON PORTLAND BRIDGEPORT WORCESTER NEW HAVEN 
WATERBURY SPRINGFIELD HARTFORD PROVIDENCE 


sales and distribution of the new 


product. 
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THE PROBLEMS and progress of 
reconversion were told to newspaper 
representatives recently by top indus- 
trial leaders in Connecticut as the 
newsmen toured a number of the im- 
portant plants of the state in connec- 
tion with a program sponsored by the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. 

In New Haven, newspapermen vis- 
ited the Geometric Tool Company, 
Winchester Arms and the A.C. Gil- 
bert Company, discovering in each 
plant the fear of shut-downs in the 
event of strikes in the basic industries, 
such as steel, copper and brass mills. 

The press representatives learned 
from A. C. Gilbert, president of the 
A. C. Gilbert Company, that speedy 
reconversion cannot be hoped for until 
labor and management arrive at an 
understanding which will change “the 
unrealistic and unsound approach” 
which he feels has been made to the 
wage problem. 

Top executives at the Niles Bement 
Pond Company in West Hartford, 
The Stanley Works in New Britain, 
Veeder Root and the Fuller Brush 
Company in Hartford, reiterated the 
anxiety expressed by the New Haven 
industrialists regarding the current 
wage controversy. 

Richard E. Prichard, president of 
the Stanley Works expressed the view 
that labor and management together 
must work towards the skirting of a 
“threatening inflationary situation.” 

At the Fuller Brush Company, Al- 
fred C. Fuller, chairman of the board 
of that company, and president of the 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut, told the newsmen that nor- 
mal peacetime economy can be main- 
tained only when labor-union leader- 
ship accepts the philosophy that “only 
by providing more goods rather than 
less, can workers, consumers and in- 
vestors continue their progress toward 
a better standard of living.” 


xk 


THE ROYAL TYPEWRITER 
Company in Hartford was host to 16 
representatives of the nation’s leading 
newspapers and press associations re- 
cently as a part of the nationwide re- 
conversion news tour sponsored by 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

The party, accompanied by a 
N.A.M. escort, flew into Hartford in 











the chartered airliner which carried 
them on their newsgathering tour of 
important manufacturing plants 
throughout the country. 

The program is designed to bring 
the public, through the press, first 
hand information on the progress of 
American industry’s reconversion to 
peace-time production. 

The visit to the Royal plant was 
the only Connecticut plant tour made 
by the group. 
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ACCORDING to a prediction by 
Prof. Harry R. Tosdal of Harvard 
Business School, the physical volume 
of manufactured goods of all kinds 
in New England will increase 46 per 
cent in 1945 over 1939. 

The Professor ventured that the 
New England textile industry’s in- 
crease might reach 27.2 per cent; 
leather industry 22.3, and that a 37.3 
increase in the production of iron and 
steel products and a 56.2 per cent up 
in the production of electrical ma- 
chinery might be looked for in another 


year. 
x*r 


MANY prominent Connecticut lead- 
ers of government, industry and busi- 
ness attended the 21st New England 
Conference at the Hotel Statler in 
Boston on November 15 and 16, 
among whom were Governor Ray- 
mond E, Baldwin, William A. Dower, 
executive vice-president of the Hart- 
ford Chamber of Commerce, Edmund 
A. Perragaux of the University of 
Connecticut’s Department of Agricul- 
ture and C. Marsden Bacon, president, 
Connecticut Milk Producers Associa- 
tion. 


The conference, convened under 
the auspices of the New England 
Council, was attended by some 1,000 
New. England business Icaders. 


The nation-wide wave of actual and 
pending strikes and the wage con- 
troversies currently undermining the 
country’s general economic structure 
assumed an important light at the 
conference, and through the speeches 
of the many renowned business lead- 
ers ran the universal trend that all 
steps towards an orderly reconversion 
to peace-time production must be 
evenly paced with the all-over pro- 
gram designed to curb inflation tend- 
encies by price control. 

Frederick S. Blackall, Jr., of Cum- 
berland Hill, Rhode Island, was re- 
elected president of the council. Mr. 


Blackall is president and treasurer of 
the Taft Pierce Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 

Francis $. Murphy, publisher of the 
Hartford Times, retired as secretary 
of the council, a post which he has 
held for three years. Mr. Murphy will 
continue as a member of the council’s 
aviation committee. 
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THE FUTURE peace-time expansion 
and production plans of many Hart- 
ford industrial plants are being 
uniquely presented the public in a 
series of half-page ads running three 
times a week in The Hartford Cou- 
rant, endorsed by Hartford’s Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 

The series is entitled “Greater 
Hartford’s Postwar Prospects” and is 
now scheduled to include 40 indus- 
trial advertisements and a subsequent 
retail series. 

The plan has been so successful in 
Hartford that it has begun to spread 
to other communities in the state 
toward the end that other phases of 
community life will be informed of 
business and industrial plans and 
thereby given confidence and encour- 
agement for the future. 
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WALTER P. SCHWABE and H. D. 
Larrabee, widely known figures in the 
utility industry and executives of the 
Connecticut Light and Power Com- 
pany, have both resigned from the 
organization effective January 1. 

Mr. Schwabe’s position as manager 
of the northern division has been 
taken over by Abner C. Bristol, former 
manager of the company’s Essex Dis- 
trict, and Gilbert J. Williams, pre- 
viously employed as eastern division 
engineer, has been advanced to mana- 
ger of the eastern division, replacing 
Mr. Larrabee. 


xe 


AFTER FIVE years of operating un- 
der military security rules, Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., of Middletown, has 
recently announced the development 
of a new automatic television camera 
and pulse generator soon to go into 
commercial production. 

The camera is that part of television 
used to pick up scenes to be trans- 
mitted to the receiving sets. The pulse 
generator is that part which makes 
possible transmitting and receiving of 
scenes in the identical form*in which 
they were picked up at the point of 
origination. 
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Norman £. Miller & Associates 


8 
Ongineers to Industry 


PRODUCT DESIGN FIXTURE DESIGN 
PROCESS PLANNING PLANT LAYOUT 


TOOL DESIGN MACHINE DESIGN 


PRODUCTION ANALYSIS 


Members: A. S. M. E., AS. T. £., S.A. E., A. S.A S., SS. O E., 
Engineering Society of Detroit, Army Ordnance Ass'n, National Aeronautic 
Ass'n, Michigan Engineering Society, Listed in ‘‘Who's Who in Engineering.’’ 


10 North Main St., West Hartford 7, Conn. — Phone 3-4207 


HAVE YOU 
CHECKED a eS aoN 


rs 
VV IN eo 


E. HAMPTON [aeeey Ancor: 


If you want a 

good source for 

folding paper boxes, 

you'll find one right next 

door to you in E. Hampton ... 

the home of Carpenter-Hayes.!Estimates, and 


help in designing your boxes, are yours for 
G the asking. 
Near as your phone! Call E. Hampton 179. 
Tt 
ecu The Oya em Eee 
4872 


Paper Box Company 


EAST HAMPTON * CONNECTICUT 


During the war the camera was 
produced by the company for the 
Armed Forces for use on bomb carry- 
ing planes, and its peace-time uses 
are expected to be many and varied in 
the fields of industry, business, science, 
education and entertainment. 

The project, designed to improve 
television pick-up equipment, was 
launched by Remington Rand’s presi- 
dent, J. H. Rand, in 1940 in the garage 
of his brother, Philip S. Rand, and on 
January 1, 1941, was moved to Mid- 
dletown when the company’s elec- 
tronic division was established with 
James J. Lamb as chief engineer. 

The division now employs about 50 
persons, and it will continue as a re- 
search, developmental and_ experi- 
mental production unit of Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc. 
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OFFICERS, directors and employees 
of the Hendey Machine Company in 
Torrington, participated recently in 
a celebration honoring Constant Bouil- 
lon, designer of lathes and other ma- 
chines for the company for 53 years. 

The affair, which took the form of 
a dinner and entertainment, provided 
largely by members of the Hendey 
organization, rounded out one of the 
most interesting testimonial gatherings 
held in Torrington in many years. 


Hartford 
Sales Managers’ Club 


(Continued from page 5) 


tion and advertising departments 

aid in selling. 

J. Howard Donahue—The Ab- 
bott Ball Company. 

Coleman O’Shaughnessy — The 
Stanley Works. 

. The salesman as a business man. 
Records, time control, forms, 
preparation for interview, study 
needed to do the job right. 
James S. Reber—The Travelers 

Insurance Co. 
John W. Saladine—Electrical Sup- 
plies, Inc. 

. The salesman’s personality, habits 
and appearance and their relation- 
ship to his success. 

S. M. Heins—Curtis, 1000, Inc. 
A. R. Hill—The Koppers Coke 
Company. 

. Selling yourself to an employer 
and your customers. 

Sidney Edlund — Management 
counselor. 





Meet Our 
New Directors 


(Continued from page 4) 


dent of the Bridgeport Hardware Com- 
pany. Mr. Bodine was born in Lam- 
bertville, New Jersey, and was gradu- 
ated from the Lambertville High 
School and Lehigh University where 
he received a degree in mechanical en- 
gineering. 

Mr. Bodine began his career with 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany which he served from 1913 to 
1917. Subsequently, he was employed 
at the Watervliet Arsenal and the 
Hunter Arms Company, both in New 
York. In 1919 he became Works Man- 
ager of the Columbia Phonograph 
Company in Bridgeport where he con- 
tinued to serve until 1923 when he 
accepted the vice presidency of the 
Dictaphone Corporation. From 1928 
to 1933 when he organized the Bodine 
Corporation, he was Assistant to the 
President of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc. 

Besides being President and Treasur- 
er of the Bodine Corporation, manu- 
facturers of machine tools, Mr. Bodine 
is President of the Bridgeport Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a director of the 
Black Rock Bank and Trust Company, 
Bridgeport; trustee of Lehigh Univer- 
sity, trustee and vice-chairman of the 
Board of Junior College of Connect- 
icut, and a director of the following 
organizations: American Automobile 
Association; Connecticut Motor Club; 
Bridgeport Y.M.C.A., and the Bridge- 
port Manufacturers Association. He is 
also affiliated with numerous clubs in 
Bridgeport, and is a 32d degree Mason. 
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ALLERTON F. BROOKS, President 
of the Southern New England Tele- 
phone Company, is a new director 
representing New Haven County. Mr. 
Brooks was born in Meriden and gradu- 
ated from Yale (Sheffield Scientific 
School). He was first employed as tele- 
phone installer with the Onondaga 
Telephone Company in Syracuse, New 
York, in the summer of 1910. Immedi- 
ately after receiving his degree at Yale 
in 1911, he went to work for the 
Southern New England Telephone 
Company where he continued to ad- 
vance until he became President of the 
Company on December 1, 1941. 

He is a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
New Haven; New Haven Savings 


Bank; Security Insurance Company, 
New Haven; Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Hartford, and the 
Westerly Automatic Telephone Com- 
pany, Westerly, Rhode Island. 

He is a trustee of the Children’s 
Community Center and the Crippled 
Children’s Aid Society of New Haven, 
and serves as a member of the Distri- 
bution Committee of the New Haven 
Foundation. Mr. Brooks is also vice- 
president of the Junior Achievement 
organization of Connecticut, vice 
chairman of the Connecticut Commit- 
tee of the Newcomen Society, member 
of the Board of Governors of the New 
Haven Junior College, and an As- 
sociate Fellow of Calhoun College, 
Yale University. He is a former direc- 
tor of the New England Council and 
has served as an official of the Com- 
munity Chest, Red Cross and numer- 
ous other civic and welfare organiza- 
tions. 
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HENRY C. HASKELL, President 
and Treasurer of Brunswick Worsted 
Mills, Inc., Moosup, newly elected 
director _— representing § Windham 
County, is a graduate of Bowdoin 
College and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He served in the Navy 
in both World War I and World War 
II in Naval Aviation, being in charge 
of the production of Naval aircraft 
engines, propellers, turrets, and other 
aircraft mechanical components, in- 
cluding jet propulsion in World War 
II. Commander Haskell was also a 
Navy member of the important Pro- 
duction Subcommittee of the Joint 
Aircraft Committee. He was sent on 
a technical mission to Germany in 
March, 1945, to exploit German tur- 
bine jet development. 


His business experience includes 
employment as engineer at the Alumi- 
num Company of America, 1920-23; 
engineer at the Lorrain Manufactur- 
ing Company, 1924-1928; Vice Presi- 
dent, Lexington Woolen Mills, 1929- 
1930. In 1930 he organized the Bruns- 
wick Worsted Mills. The present plant 
in Moosup was purchased during the 
bank holiday in 1933 and has expand- 
ed continuously. Today the company 
operates the only completely vertical 
worsted mill in the State of Connect- 
icut, performing all operations from 
the scouring of grease wool to the fin- 
ishing of the final fabric. Mr. Haskell 
was president of the Plainfield Na- 
tional Bank from 1936 to 1942 when 
he resigned to enter the Navy. 
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ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
CONSULTING ENGINEERING 


Industrial automatic controls 
designed and serviced 


Test equipment custom-built 
to meet your needs 


J. D. McNEAL 
Short Beach, Connecticut 
Branford 215-12 


We specialize in... 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING 
IN 
WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


WAGE INCENTIVES 
JOB EVALUATION 
PLANT LAYOUT 
PRODUCTION CONTROL 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


ARCHIE WILLIAMS 


INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANT 
Edgewood 
BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 





Surplus Machine Tools 


(Continued from page 9) 


I might add that another regula- 
tion is being considered to extend the 
Clayton Formula, which now applies 
to machines 36 months old or less. It 
would be extended to machines fifteen 
years old or less, so that there is a fixed 
price, quickly figured, for any of them. 


Role of the Machine Tool Builder 


The National Machine Tool Build- 
ers Association is now reporting to 
each machine tool buiider what ma- 
chines of his make appear in the sur- 
plus. This Association and its mem- 
bers are committed to cooperation in 
the sale of the machine tool surplus. 
Many customers who will not buy a 
used machine or commission a dealer 
to buy one for them, would neverthe- 
less be glad to buy one from the orig- 
inal builder if it bore his endorsement. 
In many cases, they will ask the orig- 
inal builder to rebuild the machine and 
retool it for the work that is to be 
done on it. Some procedure therefore 
should be arranged immediately to per- 
mit the purchase by machine tool 
builders of machines of their own 
manufacture at negotiated prices 
which will enable them to rebuild the 
machines and resell them. 


Sales Abroad 


No surplus machine tools should 
be shipped out of the United States 
unless they have been first checked, 
cleaned, inspected and approved, and 
if necessary rebuilt, by the original 
manufacturer. As yet no policy has 
been established to make this possible. 
The sale of these machines “as is” to 
foreign countries will undoubtedly 
have the same effect as after World 
War I. Many of them were shipped 
abroad, only to be found so defective 
that they were scrapped instead of be- 
ing put to use. These machines still 
bear the name of the original maker 
and his reputation in foreign markets 
is at stake. 


Foreign markets are of vital im- 
portance to this industry. They saved 
some companies from going out of 
business in* the last depression. Better 
materials, better workmanship, better 
design and greater accuracy have made 
American machine tools pre-eminent in 
world markets, This hard-won reputa- 
tion should not be jeopardized by ex- 
porting inferior or damaged machines. 


Educational Institutions 


Trade schools and engineering col- 
leges have been notorious for the poor 
quality of the mechanical equipment 
which they use in the training of boys 
in the mechanical arts. In any school 
this is likely to be the most expensive 
single department in the entire estab- 
lishment, and schools are always poor. 
It is in the national interest that a 
simple procedure be established im- 
mediately so that any reputable edu- 
cational institution not operated for 
profit may secure the machinery and 
laboratory equipment it needs at a 
cost which will not exceed the cost of 
boxing and freight to the school. 


A list of accredited institutions to 
which this privilege should be ex- 
tended should now be in the hands of 
every RFC field office. A regulation 
is in preparation but it has not been 
issued. If the procedure is not con- 
venient and simple, many schools will 
not take advantage of it.” 


Old Machines 


Machine tool builders are constantly 
redesigning their product. A machine 
that is fifteen years old or older is not 
as efficient as the machines built dur- 
ing the war, and if it has had severe 
use in the hands of incompetent opera- 
tors running long hours, it probably 
is not in good condition. The efficiency 
of metal working plants in the United 
States will not be improved if they 
buy surplus machinery that is obsolete 
even though at a bargain price. We 
strongly urge that machines over fif- 
teen years old in the government sur- 
plus should be scrapped and not sold 
to anybody, at home or abroad, as 
operating equipment. 


Replacing Obsolete Machines 


There are over 600,000 machine 
tools in the United States that are over 
fifteen years old. They are obsolete, 
and should be replaced. The best use 
we can make of the government sur- 
plus of modern machines is to replace 
these obsolete machines. We therefore 
suggest that an inducement be offered 
to any manufacturer who will scrap 
an old machine by allowing an addi- 
tional discount from the Clayton 
price for the war surplus modern ma- 
chine he buys. 


Industry Advisory Committee 


The Government should take the 
fullest possible advantage of the co- 
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operation which this industry is pre- 
pared to give by establishing a suitable 
Advisory Committee on which will 
be represented the manufacturers of 
presses, shears, brakes, rolls, and other 
metal working equipment, as well as 
the manufacturers of machine tools, 
so that this Committee may meet with 
the executives in charge of this work 
at intervals of about a month, in order 
more closely to coordinate the efforts 
of the industry and the government 
in dealing with this stupendous task. 
Dealers should be represented on this 
committee. 


Channels of Distribution 


We have urged repeatedly and we 
urge again that every possible chan- 
nel of disposal be opened immediately 
—dealers, manufacturers, schools and 
users. In each case procedure must be 
simple. Machine tools deteriorate rap- 
idly in storage. Insofar as possible, 
they should move directly from their 
present locations to the plants of the 
new owners. Even under the best of 
conditions there will be thousands left 
on the government’s hands. The more 
quickly they are used to replace obso- 
lete machines, the more quickly they 
will contribute to reconversion and 
employment. 


The Task of the Machine Tool 
Industry 


Let me emphasize again the part 
that our own industry—and every 
company ‘in it—should play in han- 
dling this surplus. Whether we like it 
or not it is with us. We cannot wish 
it out of existence. We must do every- 
thing we can to help move these 
machines into American industry. No- 
body knows better than our salesmen 
where obsolete machines are still wast- 
ing man-hours and dollars in our cus- 
tomers’ plants. We are in touch with 
all the vast metal-working industry 
of the nation. I commend to your con- 
sideration the policy outlined by your 
Committee on Sales and Service. We 
should see to it that every customer 
considers now the complete moderni- 
zation of his machine tool equipment 
so that the best of these machines will 
be taken off the market and put to 
work as quickly as possible. 

Idle machines in warehouses are a 
liability and a source of expense. Put 
to work, they become a source of em- 
ployment, they produce better con- 
sumer goods at lower costs, and they 
raise the standard of living. 
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Improvement In 
Cost Control 


(Continued from page 8) 


mately 2,500,000 people identified 
with authority and responsibility for 
instruction and supervision have been 
exposed to participation in some part 
of this T.W.I. program of War Man- 
power Commission. 


Program Development Training 
(P.D.T.), given only to training co- 
ordinators or those directly in charge 
of training, taught them “how” they 
could spot a training need, and 
“how” they could develop their own 
“in plant” programs. They were given 
intensified coaching in a method for 
planning, operating and improving 
plant-wide training programs. 

There were other educational op- 
portunities, sponsored by United 
States Department of Education, dur- 
ing the war period, under the name 
of “Engineering, Science and Manage- 
ment War Training” (E.S.M.W.T.). 
A wide variety of subjects were taught 
to personnel of “college level,” who 
were employed in war production in- 
dustries. Evening session classes of in- 
struction periods, approximately two 
hours each, totaling 40 to 60 hours 
training, were directed by -highly 
trained instructors of liberal arts and 
technical trades. This program, spon- 
sored by Federal funds, was carried 
on throughout the United States by 
universities and colleges. 


Training Coordinators used these 
facilities by keeping the employees in- 
formed of available scheduled courses 
and interesting key personnel in study 
of subjects, which would aid them in 
performance of their daily war pro- 
duction jobs. 


The Government has decided. that 
their war production objectives have 
been adequately served, and they have 
eliminated this expense from the Na- 
tional Budget. This is the time that 
Industrial Managements will do well 
to salvage those parts of such train- 
ing techniques and experience with 
these programs, which can be applied 
to their “Cost Control” problems, 
that will confront them in sharp com- 
petition in post-war peace time pro- 
duction. 


Visual training by means of using 
35 mm. sound slide films has been 
one of the outstanding products from 
Government training experience. Two 
outstanding films recommended for 


use by every Industrial Organization 
are: “Your Job,” available from Pratt- 
Whitney Co., Division of United Air- 
craft Co., East Hartford, Connecticut 
and “Combat Team,” available from 
Chance Vought Aircraft Co., Strat- 
ford, Connecticut. The use of such 
pictures will become a “must” in every 
well organized “Cost Control” pro- 
gram to cut costs. 

If wage stabilization remains in 
the post-war period, then well de- 
veloped training programs to elimi- 
nate lost motions, fatigue, idle machin- 
ery, waste of materials, etc., will be 
the counter control tool in meeting 
“Free Enterprise” competition. In any 
case, “Training” has come to stay and 
mean something, of the greatest im- 
portance, to the “Cost Analyst” in 
his presentation to management on 
causes of “Excess Cost” and recom- 
mendations on “how” to lower the 
cost. The departmental budget con- 
trol, of course, will be an important 
first step in obtaining the picture of 
where to spot training needs. 

The very fact that approximately 
15,000 war contractors, from coast 
to coast, have taken advantage of 
“T.W.1.” programs and have devoted 
close to 16,000,000 man-hours in- 
oculating their supervisors with the 
basic principles of “T.W.I.”, is am- 
ple evidence that industry finds train- 
ing programs to be effective produc- 
tion and cost cutting tools. 





Retooling the 
Annual Report 


(Continued from page 10) 


financial stake in the successful opera- 
tion of the corporate enterprise, the 
employee’s stake may be _ infinitely 
larger, for his job, his standard of liv- 
ing—in fact, his entire future and 
that of his family is insured only by 
successful management. 

There are few chapters in the his- 
tory of human achievement more dra- 
matic than the accomplishments of 
American industry, yet there is hard- 
ly a chapter in the book of human ef- 
fort less interestingly presented or un- 
derstood. The annual report should 
reflect these accomplishments and 
dramatize these achievements whether 
made in the laboratory or on the pro- 
duction front. 
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It is estimated that stockholders 
and employees represent over 50% of 
the public mind. This segment of the 
public can be reached through the an- 
nual report and when properly in- 
formed will become the voice of free 
enterprise, and a properly informed 
America will become a prosperous 
America. 


ATTENTION CONNECTICUT 
INDUSTRY 


WHAT ARE YCUR SNAGS IN RE- 
CONVERTED PRODUCTION? - - 
WOULD YOU LIKE A PROVEN 
WAGE INCENTIVE PLAN AIMED 
AT INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 
PER MAN AND MACHINE 
EFFECTED? 


ALL WORK IS DONE BY ADVER- 
TISER PERSONALLY - - - WITH 
PROVEN RECORD OF ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT. 


FORMERLY GENERAL MANAGER 
CONNECTICUT PLANT. 


V. E. BOLEN 


983 MAIN ST., HARTFORD 3 
TEL. 5-9088 


Services At Your Door 





THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 





CHEMICALS 


We are the only distributor in 
Connecticut carrying a complete 
line of heavy and reagent chemi- 
cals. Call us for immediate de- 
livery at no extra cost. 


APOTHECARIES HALL CO. 
Established 1849 
Waterbury, Connecticut 
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FEDERAL 


LEGISLATION 


We hope that interested members 
have taken the time to read our bul- 
letins and other material on pending 
patent legislation. They are important 
for it is now completely evident that 
the present administration holds the 
same views as those held by the Roose- 
velt administration in regard to this 
type of legislation. 

Patents are important to Connect- 
icut for this state is still the home of 
inventive genius. During the second 
quarter of 1945, 215 patents were 
issued to residents of the state. We 
stand ahead of every other state in the 
union with the exception of New Jer- 
sey in patents per million residents. 
Here are the figures: Connecticut 
121.0; Massachusetts 72.1; New York 
80.3; Rhode Island 50.1; Pennsylvania 
48.8; Ohio 79.0; Illinois 82.5; In- 
diana 43.9 and Michigan 85.8. The rest 
of the states trail far behind. 
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Speaking of bulletins, we conscien- 


Cc. L. EYANSON 


Secretary 


tiously and determinedly attempt to 
keep our bulletins to a minimum in 
both number and length. We do not 
issue as many or as voluminous ones 
as do some of the state manufacturers 
associations of the country in connec- 
tion with various pieces of federal leg- 
islation. “Connecticut’s Observer in 
Washington” which members receive 
weekly is designed to keep them 
abreast of major developments. The 
bulletin service and CoNNEcTICUT IN- 
DUSTRY supposedly completes the job 
of keeping manufacturers informed. 
If reference to a specific matter is not 
adequate in these publications, mem- 
bers should write to Association head- 
quarters for details. 
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There are now forty-three bills be- 
for the Federal Congress which have 
for their purpose the appropriation 
of Federal monies to the States for 
highway construction. That is perhaps 
to the good, but most of these bills at- 


FLINT LADDERS 


THE WORLD'S SAFEST 


65 YEARS OF 


LEADERSHIP 


Many years of experience have given us knowledge 
and skill in designing and manufacturing safe ladders 
for industry. Every FLINT product carries a guaran- 
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tee of skilled and conscientious workmanship. 


LADDERS FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES—Ex- 
tension, Single and Sectional Ladders; Safety Platform 
Ladders; Heavy Duty Step Ladders; Extension Tres- 
tles; Featherweight Stages; Scaffolds; Painters Stag- 
ing—including Blocks and Falls, Hooks, Saddles and 


There are many EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES IN FLINT LAD- 


DERS, 


insuring added safety, 


ease of handling and longer life. 
Write for our catalog—TELL 
US YOUR NEEDS 


A. W. FLINT CO 


One of America’s Oldest and Lorgest 


196 Chapel Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


lLodder Maker 


tach such strings that the time will 
surely come when the states will have 
little jurisdiction over the location or 
construction of highways. Even now 
Federal regulations require adherence 
to standards of hours, wages, dis- 
crimination, etc., affecting road con- 
struction workers in the states. When 
we see these new highways and traf- 
fic articles, our mind goes back to our 
boyhood days in the West when we 
rode in a heavy farm wagon over cor- 
duroy roads. We recall the times when 
we were going home from school on 
horseback during the spring thaws 
when our horse would sink in clear to 
his belly. On occasions it was necessary 
to make a tripod and crib out of near- 
by fence rails and pull old Brownie 
out with block and tackle. We sup- 
pose that there are people still here- 
abouts who will remember the cor- 
duroy road. Those were the days. 


xk k 


In a recent bulletin we urged your 
support in connection with the return 
of the U. S. Employment Offices to 
the states. Here is an additional angle 
with which our people would not con- 
cern themselves but which apparently 
is all-important to some of the boys. 
R. W. Leach points out that there is 
practically no patronage available to 
either state or federal officials in the 
state operation of the employment 
services. 

The Social Security Act was so ad- 
ministered in 1939 as to make grants 
under Title 3 subject to the condition 
that personnel must be selected on a 
merit basis. The Social Security Board 
has dictated all details of the merit 
plans in most of the states. 

Administrative funds for both un- 
employment compensation and state 
employment services are withheld if 
a state fails to select personnel on a 
basis of strictly competitive examina- 
tions. It can and does ride herd. 

The draft proposed by the states 
now before the subcommittee provid- 
ing for January 1, 1946 return, clear- 
ly provides that the states will oper- 
ate their employment service as they 
did in the past, under the rules, regu- 
lations and standards promulgated un- 
der the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933. 

But if the Secretary of Labor oper- 
ates the employment service as pro- 
posed in his draft, the patronage door 
is swung wide open under section 2 
of the law. This draft reads “The Sec- 
retary of Labor is authorized, without 
regard to the Civil Service laws, to 

(Continued on page 37) 
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TRANSPORTATION 


By N. W. FORD 


Executive Vice-President 


ICC DECLINES TO RULE ON 
HOURS JURISDICTION: — A 
petition of Huber & Huber Motor 
Express, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky, 
for a clarification of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s jurisdiction 
over hours of service of employees 
whose duties affect safety of operation 
and equipment, was denied by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Commission also denied, at the 
same time, a petition of Bert Rice 
Truck Service requesting a finding 
that carriers in the same class as Rice 
are not subject to overtime require- 
ments of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The petition, in an alternative 
to such a finding, had asked that the 
ICC clarify its position in respect to 
Section 13(b) (1) of the Labor 
Standards Act, which section contains 
an exemption for trucking employees 
found by the ICC to be subject to its 
jurisdiction. The jurisdictional line 
never has been finely drawn. 

These denials of petitions were is- 
sued in proceedings docketed by Ex 
Parte Nos. MC-2, MC-3 and MC-4. 
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RAIROAD FREIGHT LOSS AND 
DAMAGE FOR FIRST SIX 
MONTHS OF 1945:—The Associa- 
tion of American Railroads has issued 
Freight Claim Division Circular No. 
1197, giving a summary of freight 
loss and damage as reported by the 
railroads for the first six months of 
1945. As compared with the same 
period for last year, the figures show 
a monetary increase of 33.9 per cent. 
The total loss and damage for the first 
six months of this year amounted to 
$34,729,074 as compared with $25,- 
927,495 for the same period last year. 
The ratio of loss and damage to freight 
revenue for the first six months of 
1945 was 0.98 as compared with 0.75 
for the same period in 1944. 








NEW YORK CITY PIER SITUA- 
TION:—Many inquiries have been 
received during recent months con- 
cerning the lawfulness or propriety of 
additional charges that are assessed by 
motor common carriers covering un- 
loading charges on export traffic at 
New York City piers. Actually there 
is no basis for such charges except on 
heavy or bulky freight and, even then, 
the application of the tariffs is ques- 
tionable on traffic interchanged be- 
tween common carriers. However, 
such charges have not been confined 
to heavy and bulky freight but have 
been assessed indiscriminately by the 
so-called public loaders. 

We do not recommend that shippers 
accept bills for charges of this charac- 
ter even though we recognize that at 
times the truckmen may be compelled 
to pay them. The Association is at- 
temnting to bring about a cessation 
of this practice. 

The above should not be confused 
with the established charges that are 
made by public loaders on New York 
City piers for the loading of import 
traffic. 
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TRUCK DETENTION AT NEW 
YORK CITY PIERS:—Due to the 
inability of the shipper to check the 
records of motor carriers concerning 
the length of time trucks are detained 
while awaiting an opportunity to un- 
load freight at New York City piers, 
the Association does not recommend 
that bills, covering alleged delays in 
cbtaining space at the dock for unload- 
ing, should be accepted by shippers in 
the absence of complete records cover- 
ing each such occasion, including a 
record of all shioments on the truck 
at the time delivery was made and 
with the understanding that the total 
charge should be apportioned among 
the various shipments involved. 
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RAILROAD RADIO SERVICE 
ESTABLISHED:—The Federal 
Communications Commission has an- 
nounced the establishment of its Rail- 
road Radio Service, effective Decem- 
ber 31, 1945. Rules and regulations 
governing the new service, which it 
is believed will promote efficiency and 
safety on the nation’s railroads, have 
been issued. Part 16 of the rules will 
permit radio communication train-to- 
train, caboose to engine, and train to 
dispatcher or other fixed points. 

The Commission is convinced that 
a properly engineered railroad radio 
service will contribute to the safety 
of life and property in preventing rail 
accidents and in reducing the serious- 
ness of injury and damage after ac- 
cidents by permitting the prompt 
summoning of aid to the scene of an 


accident. 
x x & 


ICC HAS NO POWER TO PRE- 
VENT CLOSING OF THROUGH 
ROUTES:—In a decision made pub- 
lic by Division 2 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, it disclaimed 
power to prevent closing of through 
routes since it does not have the au- 
thority to require formation of such 
routes. The ruling, which was handed 
down in proceedings docketed as I&S 
M-2433 and embracing I&S M-2441, 
arose out of schedules filed by various 
motor carriers proposing to cancel 
joint through rates over through routes 
between points in the south and inter- 
territorially between points in the 
south and points in other territories. 
The Commission declared: “That 
through routes can exist in the ab- 
sence of joint rates is well settled.” 
“There is no merit in protestants’ 
contention that once a joint rate is 
established we may, under Section 216 
(e), require the parties to continue 
to maintain reasonable joint rates be- 
tween the points,” the Division con- 
tinued. Provisions of the section, it 
stated, “mean only that in proceedings 
in which we haye the lawfulness of 
joint rates before us, we may, if we 
find the rates unlawful, determine and 
prescribe the lawful joint rates. The 
section does not in itself give us au- 
thority to prescribe through routes or 
to prevent the closing of such routes.” 





PHOTOGRAPHS in this issue, requiring 
credit, were gathered from the following 
sources: Cover, Harold M. Lambert, Phila- 
delphia; page 4, (Hart) Ira L. Hills 
Studio, New York City; (Brooks) Gilbert 
J. Vincent; page 5, Richard Spafford, 
Hartford; page 9, Pratt & Whitney photo. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By L. M. BINGHAM, 


Editor and Director of Development 





AVE you prepared a company 

history recently which includes 

all the fact about your wartime 
time production? If you haven’t, the 
job of preparing one—in fact, a very 
complete history—should be placed 
high on your schedule of “musts.” 

A company history is a vast stock- 
pile of information organized chrono- 
logically or by topics to give an up- 
to-the-minute record of every phase 
of productive and nonproductive 
operations of a company. Such a his- 
tory should contain every important 
move and the reasons for it, as well 
as all the problems encountered in the 
attainment of any given objectives. In 
effect, a company history, to be most 
useful under all circumstances, should 
be a large diary, to which additional 
data is added from time to time as new 
developments occur. 

There are many and varied uses for 
the company history—all of them im- 
portant. One of the most compelling 
reasons for developing a good com- 
pany history which will completely 
illuminate wartime efforts by depart- 
ments is the fact that there were many 
investigations of wartime contracts 
which came anywhere from four to 
sixteen years after World War I. In 
all these investigations, a Division of 
the Department of Justice pressed well 
over 900 cases against individual com- 


panies, some of which were settled out 
of court and others taken to court. 
In many of these cases, companies 
found themselves in a dire dilemma be- 
cause they had failed to organize the 
detailed, chronological history of 
their World War I operations. The sig- 
nificance of this bitter experience by 
many companies ought, in itself, to be 
sufficient reason for the compilation 
of a history of World War II activi- 
ties. 

In the event of a government in- 
quiry, such factual histories could also 
be used to good effect as background 
material for press releases to defend 
the company’s good name before the 
public. 

The company history also has many 
other uses of extreme value in promet- 
ing good public relations. The facts 
can be used as background material 
for magazine and newspaper feature 
articles, for submittal to authors and 
students, libraries, business organiza- 
tions and to stockholders. In short, 
these facts are invaluable in promot- 
ing better relations with all the com- 
pany’s “publics.” 

While the appearance of the report 
can be widely varied, the use of photo- 
graphs tends to enhance its value. In 
the event there are a large number of 
photos to be reproduced, planograph 
is the more practical method. 


ALFRED B. KING & CO. 


BLATCHLEY AVE. & RIVER ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE QUESTION OF where to 
locate new products for manufacture 
looms large with thousands of indus- 
trial managements these days. Some 
managements, however, appeared to 
be content to manufacture their prewar 
products with perhaps a little “touch- 
ing up” here and there, hoping that 
they will have the time later on to look 
into the matter of the development 
or acquisition of new products. In 
view of the highly competitive 
situation which American industries 
will face during the next few years, 
it would appear wiser to make definite 
efforts toward the development or 
acquisition of new products at this 
time while in production of some pre- 
war items. Later on, when these new 
products are desperately needed to 
meet competition, it may be too late 
to develop or acquire new ones in time 
to meet such competition. 

Foreseeing the tremendous demand 
for new products, this Department of 
the Association has acquired a substan- 
tial list of patented items in its files, 
which may be examined by any mem- 
ber company, as well as a much larger 
list of items published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in the “Register 
of Patents Available for Licensing or 
Sale.” The purpose of this Register 
is to offer a common meeting ground 
whereby owners of patents who are 
willing to sell them or grant licenses 
for their manufacture may be placed 
in contact with interested manufac- 
turers. A typical listing in the Regis- 
ter of Patents reads as follows: 

“Re. 22,456. CABINET. Patented 
October 6, 1942. Cabinet that may 
be recessed or mounted on wall. Door 
serves as a shelf. Has tracks to carry 
a book-type kit in and out of cabinet. 
(Owner) George Wise, 5404 4th 
Street N. W., Washington 11, D. C. 
Group 25; 33. Reg. No. 1.” 

While this Department will be 
pleased to permit any member com- 
pany to look over the issues of the 
Patent Gazette thus far published 
since last June, it may prove to be 
time-saving for any manufacturer in- 
terested in new products to write di- 
rect to the U. S. Patent Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., requesting that his name 
be put on the list to receive all future 
issues of the “Register of Patents 
Available for Licensing or Sale.” 

This Department would welcome 
inquiries from member companies 
seeking specific new products, since it 
may offer helpful information regard- 
ing the location of products or a 
source where they may be developed. 









ECAUSE so many Connecticut 
Besse: are planning trips 

to foreign countries, we are out- 
lining the State Department require- 
ments that must be fulfilled before 
application for passport will be con- 
sidered. (Complete text and _neces- 
sary forms are available on request.) 

1. An application for a passport 
must be executed before a clerk of a 
Federal court (one is located in the 
Post Office Building, Hartford) or a 
State court, authorized by law to 
naturalize aliens, or before an agent 
of the Department of State. AN AP- 
PLICATION EXECUTED BEFORE 
ANY OTHER OFFICIAL WILL 
NOT BE ACCEPTED. Passport 
Agents of the Department of State 
are located in New York (Subtreasury 
Building, also at Rockefeller Center, 
International Building); Boston (U. 
S. Post Office and Courthouse) ; Chi- 
cago (U. S. Courthouse); San Fran- 
cisco (Federal Office Building). 

2. When a person makes applica- 
tion for a passport it is necessary to 
present 

(a) Documentary proof of citi- 
zenship 


References on request 


(b) An identifying witness 

(c) Previous passport if issued 
since January 2, 1918 

(d) Photographs 

(e) Fees, $10 ($9 must accom- 
pany the application to Washington 
and should be in the form of a postal 
money order made payable to the 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C., 
and $1 paid to the clerk of court or 
agent before whom the application is 
executed). 


Necessary Proof to Establish 
American Citizenship 


IMPORTANT: — All documents, 
such as birth certificates, baptismal 
certificates, certified copies of records, 
affidavits, etc., submitted as evidence 
of the American citizenship of an ap- 
plicant for a passport must give the 
place and date of birth and bear the 
seal of the office and signature of the 
officer before whom such documents 
were executed or by whom they were 
issued. Birth and baptismal certificates 
to be acceptable must show that the 
birth or baptism was recorded shortly 
after birth. 

A person who claims American citi- 
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zenship by naturalization must submit 


with his application a certificate of 
naturalization. 


Photographs 


Two recently taken photographs 
(duplicates) must be submitted of 
each person named in application, one 
affixed to the application. The other, 
signed by the applicant, must accom- 
pany the application unattached. A 
group photograph should be used 
when a wife, or wife and children, are 
included in one application. Photo- 
graphs must be full face, on thin 
paper, with a light background, and 
not over 3 by 3 inches nor less than 
2% by 2% inches in size. Snapshot, 
newspaper, magazine, or full-length 
photographs will not be accepted. 
Photographs printed on photographic 
paper the back of which is glazed will 
not adhere to passports and therefore 
will not be accepted. 


Identifying Witness 


The identifying witness must ap- 
pear in person with the applicant and 
fill in and sign the affidavit (on the 
application form) before a clerk of 
court or an agent of the Department 
of State. The identifying witness 
should be an adult American citizen 
(man or woman) who is able to state 
under oath that he has known the ap- 
plicant for at least 2 years; that the 
applicant is the person he represents 
himself to be; and that the facts stat- 
ed in the application are true to the 
best of the witness’ knowledge and 
belief. An expired American passport 
bearing a signed photograph may be 

(Continued on page 38) 
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QUERIES 


By FREDRICK WATERHOUSE 





QUESTION: Can you tell me wheth- 


er retroactive wages and over-time 
compensation and also payments of 
liquidated damages under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act are considered 
wages subject to withholding of in- 
come taxes by the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue? 


ANSWER: The Internal Revenue 


Bureau has ruled that such retro- 
active hourly wages and over-time 
compensation come within the de- 
finition of wages within the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code and are subject 
to withholding of income tax but 
that liquidated damages do not rep- 
resent such wages and should be 
paid within.income tax deductions. 
These interpretations or rulings ap- 
ply even though, at the time pay- 
ments are made, the person to whom 
the amounts are due and paid is no 
longer employed by the company 
making the payments. 

Also, taxes must be withheld ac- 
cording to the schedule at the time 
of payment even though the wages 
are for services performed in a 
previous calendar year. 

Another interesting ruling by the 
Wage and Hour Division warns em- 
ployers that if they by mistake de- 
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duct more than the regular amount 
properly deductible as withholding 
tax from the employee’s pay, they 
might find themselves subject to a 
penalty of double the amount of 
the excess deduction. The Division 
has ruled that the employee in such 
a situation might institute action 
to recover under the act if the 
amount of the excess deduction 
would bring the compensation be- 
low the minimum wage and over- 
time compensation required by the 
act. 


QUESTION: Is it permissible under 


the Robinson-Patman Act to estab- 
lish sets of prices based on the 
quantity purchased by the cus- 
tomer? 


ANSWER: The Act provides that 


nothing therein shall prevent dif- 
ferentials which make only due al- 
lowance for differences in the cost 
of manufacture, sale or delivery re- 
sulting from the differing methods 
or quantities in which such com- 
modities are solicited or delivered. 
The Act does prohibit discrimina- 
tions in price if the effect will be 
to substantially lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly, or 
injure, destroy, or prevent com- 
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petition with any person who either 
grants or knowingly receives the 
benefits of such discrimination. 

Therefore, if differentials are 
made in price based on quantity 
purchase by customers and such dif- 
ferentials might lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly, or 
injure, destroy, or prevent competi- 
tion, they would be considered in 
violation of the Act. 


QUESTION: Can you give me some 


information concerning _ learners’ 
certificates issued by the Wage and 
Hour Division exempting learners 
from the minimum wage require- 
ments of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act? 


ANSWER: The Administrator is au- 


thorized to issue such certificates 
under certain conditions and has 
provided official forms upon which 
applications for certificates must be 
filed. Some of the more important 
points emphasized by the Wage and 
Hour Division which must be pres- 
ent before a learner’s certificate can 
be granted include the following: 

It must be clearly stated that a 
diligent effort has been made to se- 
cure experienced workers and that 
they are unavailable, as the Admin- 
istrator is limited in issuing such 
certificates and may issue them only 
to the extent necessary to prevent 
curtailment of opportunities for 
employment. 

Learners are confined to begin- 
ners at a skilled occupation and, un- 
less training and skill are necessary 
and ordinarily would command a 
higher rate for experienced workers, 
a beginner at that particular job 
would not be considered a “learner.” 
Consequently, it is necessary to set 
forth in the application in some de- 
tail the factors which you consider 
make the occupation a skilled occu- 
pation. 

Although the Division itself es- 
tablishes the minimum wage for the 
learner, the application must set 
out the wage lower than the statu- 
tory minimum at which it is sought 
to employ the learners. If experi- 
enced workers for that occupation 
are paid on a piecework basis, the 
learners must be paid at the same 
piece rate as the experienced work- 
ers with the further guarantee of 
the minimum hourly wage directed 
in the certificate. 

As certificates cannot be made 
retroactive, it is a violation to em- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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EMPLOYMENT 


NOTES 


By JOHN P. AHERN 


DISCUSSIONS ON the question of 
employment have been so rampant 
with, of course, manufacturing being 
projected into the core of it, that a 
little time out for some thinking on 
the role of manufacturing employers 
is important, particularly when what 
amounts to full responsibility for ade- 
quate employment is placed at the 
doorstep of the industrialist. The 
great bulk of employees in this coun- 
try do not work in our factories and 
it is quite enlightening when we learn 
that only about 24 per cent of the 
country’s total employment is in fac- 
tories. 

As a matter of fact, in the average 
American community, out of every 
100 people, 43 of them work to sup- 
port the other 57. Of the 57 who do 
not work for an income, 23, we dis- 
cover, are engaged in the business of 
being homemakers, 19 are children who 
go to school, and 15 are either under 6 
years of age or are too old to work. 

Getting back to the figure of 100. 
Of the 43 who work, the popular 
breadwinner, only about 15 are en- 
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gaged in making things in factories, 
while the other 30 perform services in 
the trades, professions, commercial ac- 
tivities, finance, education and public 


service. 
xk kk 


I HAVE JUST READ an interest- 
ing article concerned with low-cost 
production which emphasized the fact 
that lower costs not only help to pro- 
vide more jobs but also increase in 
a progressive manner the numbers of 
those engaged in other occupations. 
For instance, if a company, by mak- 
ing a better product at a lower price, 
sells an increased volume of its product 
as related to the previous year, it will 
have to hire many more men in the 
plant. This immediately adds to the 
purchasing power of the wage earner, 
but more than that, the increased 
number of products sold calls for a 
corresponding increase in the number 
of service and repair men to take care 
of the product. 

We also must remember that it takes 
more gainfully employed salesmen to 


sell these increased products, when our 
output increases in_ refrigerators, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
radios, and so on ad infinitum. Output 
does go up whenever a manufacturer 
is able to offer more value per dollar. 
Then more salesmen have jobs, more of 
our returning service men are needed 
and the cumulative ball rolls along. 

To my mind, this is the American 
system. Any attempts to doctor it, 
after first attacking it as degenerate, 
would only tend to upset and eventu- 
ally destroy it. 


te & 
CONNECTICUT witnessed an un- 


usual growth in manufacturing em- 
ployment during the war years and 
many were attracted from without 
the usual industrial labor force for 
“war service” reasons. Figures being 
released periodically by the local of- 
fices of the U. S. Employment Service 
now bring out the fact that the in- 
dustrial population in our plants is 
“leveling off” toward peacetime fig- 
ures, which is a normal trend. Com- 
pensating this leveling off is an in- 
crease in the numbers of those en- 
gaged in non-manufacturing pursuits. 
Heartening, also, are statements that 
manufacturing employment will be 
universally greater than in the prewar 
period. 
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RESULTS OF A SURVEY made by 
Professor Armstrong McFarland of 
Harvard and borne out by other sur- 
veys in the labor field reveal that: 
Mill hands over 60 suffered only 


(Continued om page 38) 


RECONVERSION—A new word that has crept into use but 


not as yet into the dictionary. We all know what it means 


however. Connecticut manufacturers who put the same 


drive into it that they did into conversion from peace- 


time to wartime production know too that the key 


weapon is Advertising. Used in any one of its many 


forms it will lead to successful and profitable 


business. The time to Plan is now. 


MANTERNACH,, Inc. 


172 HIGH STREET « HARTFORD, CONN. 








BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 





N Octosper the index of general 
[ bese activity in Connecticut 

declined for the seventh consecu- 
tive month to an estimated 15% above 
normal. The October decline was only 
one percentage point, however, in 
contrast to sharp decreases in July, 
August and September, of 10, 21 and 
12 points, respectively. A leveling off 
in the employment and manhour situa- 
tion in the State was largely responsi- 
ble for checking the rapid downward 
course of the general index. The con- 
struction index continued to _ rise 
whereas freight shipments moved side- 
ways in October and cotton mill ac- 
tivity fell off slightly from its Sep- 
tember standing. 

The United States index of indus- 
trial activity did not drop as sharply 
as the Connecticut index in August 
and September, but experienced a nine 
point decline in October to an esti- 
mated 10% above normal which now 
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places it five percentage points below 
the Connecticut index. 

The index of manufacturing em- 
ployment in Connecticut declined 
slightly in October to an estimated 
14% above normal. The employment 
index, which was 57% above normal 
in January, has fallen off every month 
in 1945 in settling to its present level. 
There are, however, several current 
indications that the downward trend 
in the employment index may soon be 
checked. A report covering 82 repre- 
sentative plants located in Hartford, 
New Britain and Bristol reflected a 
gain in employment of 2,100 or 3.3% 
above September figures, for the first 
increase since January, 1945. Another 
report, which summarizes accession 
reports and unemployment notices re- 
ceived by the State Department of 
Labor, showed that for the four weeks 
ending October 27, accession reports 
exceeded unemployment notices by 


3,000, for the first net gain in any 
month since November, 1943. 

The October index of manhours 
worked in Connecticut factories fell 
off fractionally to an estimated 26% 
above normal. The manhour index has 
declined 82 percentage points since 
the first of the year, 61 of which oc- 
curred in August as World War II 
suddenly came to an end. 

In August, the most recent month 
for which figures are available, aver- 
age earnings and hours worked in Con- 
necticut factories reflected noticeable 
decreases from the preceding month. 
Male employees received $54.87 for 
a 46.9 hour week in August as com- 
pared with $57.73 for a 48.7 hour 
week in July. Adjusted to a 40-hour 
base this would amount to average 
hourly earnings of $1.089 and $1.087, 
respectively, which illustrates the fact 
that lower earnings for male employees 
were due entirely to the shortening of 
the work week. In general, indications 
are that earnings and hours worked 
since the close of the war are holding 
up much better than was anticipated. 
In this connection, overtime work has 
continued in many industries, there 
has been no wholesale downgrading of 
employees and wage increases which 
have been pending or in the discussion 
stage have now been put into effect. 

The index of construction work in 
progress was estimated at 42% below 
normal in October. This represents an 
advance of 29 percentage points in 


(Continued on page 38) 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 





USING EMERGENCY FACILI- 
TIES FOR POSTWAR PRODUC- 
TION: An interesting question is 
presented in connection with cost de- 
termination when plant facilities used 
for civilian production had been ac- 
quired under certificates of necessity 
and the cost of such facilities has been 
or will be completely charged off 
against the period of war production 
or over the 60 months following their 
acquisition. The question of whether 
or not postwar costs should be bur- 
dened with a theoretical charge for 
depreciation on such facilities is caus- 
ing much discussion. 

Recent writings emphasize cost esti- 
mates that show up out-of-pocket or 
cash costs which do not include fixed 
charges, such as depreciation, taxes, 
and insurance. This is done in order 
to set forth for management a cost 
picture which will enable it to deter- 
mine if it should accept business at 
prices which will return only out-of- 
pocket costs, in order to remain in a 
competitive field with other producers 
who may quote on this basis. Although 
such estimates are quite necessary, it 
is also essential that careful considera- 
tion be given to the obvious fact that 
all costs, including fixed costs, must 
be recovered in the long run, plus a 
reasonable profit, if the seller is to 
remain in business. Therefore, it seems 
that cost information should always 
include the best estimate possible of 
the amount of fixed charges, which 
actually pertain to the manufacture 
of the product. In this way manage- 
ment will have before it a complete 
background on which to base its deci- 
sions. 

While for income tax determination 
at is permissible to amortize properly 
certified emergency facilities over an 
arbitrary period which may end before 
the facility ceases to be used, this 
acceleration has not been recognized 
by government procurement agencies 


or for war contract termination pur- 
poses. In these areas a generally lower 
rate of amortization has been allowed 
in costs, in spite of the acceleration 
allowed for tax purposes. In view of 
this, it may be that manufacturers 
having such facilities for postwar use 
should include in their costs, at least 
for price determination purposes, an 
estimate of depreciation on the facili- 
ties based on their expected life, as was 
the general practice of the government 
as outlined above. 

For accounting purposes it does not 
seem necessary to book depreciation 
charges on assets which have been fully 
amortized and therefore any amount 
received in the price of goods sold, 
which is due to including depreciation 
on fully amortized facilities, would 
seem to be properly credited to profit 
in the period of the sales. Theoretical 
accruals of depreciation reserves in 
excess of the costs of assets only seem 
to clutter up accounting records, and 
the effect of such recovery of cost 
should eventually increase surplus or 
net worth, which was probably re- 
duced when the facilities were written 
down for tax purposes. There has been 
some thought which favors crediting 
amounts recovered as depreciation to 
a special replacement reserve after the 
cost of plant or equipment has been 
fully absorbed. Such a reserve could 
act as a hedge against higher replace- 
ment costs due to a change in price 
levels when the items of plant assets 
are eventually replaced. However, if 
this is desired, it could readily be ac- 
complished at the end of an account- 
ing period, after total recoveries of 
depreciation in excess of costs of assets 
are known, by an appropriation from 
earnings, surplus, or net worth. Thus, 
no reserve would be created unless an 
actual amount had been received in 
income representing recovery of plant 
value in excess of the cost thereof. 

This discussion provokes attention 
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to supplemental aspects of the subject, 
namely, the proper treatment in finan- 
cial statements of the pertinent facts. 
At present there is widely divided 
thought as to how facilities fully amor- 
tized but still in active use should be 
shown on the balance sheet. Account- 
ants are weighing the pros and cons 
of (a) showing the gross cost there- 
of, with the full cost completely re- 
served, (b) gross cost, with a reserve 
at normal depreciation rates, (c) call- 
ing for independent appraisals, or (d) 
only indicating the facts by footnotes. 
As the discussions proceed ideas as to 
the preferable procedure will no doubt 
crystallize, but in the meantime it 
would be desirable that management 
also do some thinking. The S. E. C. 
will probably take a position on the 
subject which will eventually control 
the action of the companies subject 
thereto. 





Federal Legislation 


(Continued from page 30) 
appoint and, without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1923 as amended, 
to fix the compensation of one or more 
assistant directors and such other of- 
ficers, employees, and assistants, and 
to make such expenditures (including 
expenditures for personal services at 
the seat of government and elsewhere 
and periodicals) as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this 
act.... ” All the Secretary of Labor 
needs to have is the money and he 
can really go to town on patronage. 


kkk 


The U. S. Department of Labor is 
at it again. It introduced S. B. 1271 
which would enable it to take over 
the occupational diseases and general 
health problems in industry. In this 
state we have a very nice division of 
functions between the bureau of occu- 
pational diseases of the State Health 
Department and the Labor Depart- 
ment. The latter concerns itself only 
with accidents and accident hazards. 
That is as it should be. Both Com- 
missioner Osborne of the State De- 
partment of Health and Deputy Com- 
missioner of Labor Ennis appeared at 
the hearing on the bill in Washington 
last month. Their testimony pointed 
pretty much in the same direction. 
They both favor a separation of func- 
tions. Mr. Ennis spoke for Commis- 
sioner John Egan who at present is a 
patient at Shelton Sanitarium. 








It is clear from a careful reading of 
the Congressional Record each day 
that Congress is likely shortly to come 
into a mood which will facilitate the 
passage of legislation which will take 
some of the monkey business out of 
“everything for wage increases and 
nothing for just price compensation.” 
Probably no more convincing state- 
ments have ever been made on the 
subject than those of E. L. Ryerson 
of the Inland Steel Company and Wil- 
liam E. Hitchcock, Jr., president of 
the Atlantic Wire Company of Bran- 
ford, Connecticut. Mr. Hitchcock 
pointed out that while steel prices 
have remained low, costs have soared 
with wages advancing 34% during 
the war years. He said the small com- 
panies were as vitally in need of price 
increases as the larger producers to 
offset war-time increases in wages and 
other costs. The steel industry is not 
the only one affected by this pincers 
movement, but the managements of 
that industry have had the good judg- 
ment to tell their story to the public. 





Export News 


(Continued from page 33) 


used as identification in lieu of an 


identifying witness. 
Use the Proper Application Form 


(Do not execute before a notary 
public. ) 
(a) Form for a native citizen (a 
person born in the United States or 
one born abroad of American parents). 


[See (c).] 


Manufacturers of 


FIRE BRICK 


IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 


_ma? 


THE 
HOWARD COMPANY 


250 BOULEVARD 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
TEL. 7-2040 





(b) 
citizenship 
[See (c).] 

(c) Part 2.—Form for use with 
(a) or (b) when applicant desires 
that member(s) of family be included 
in his passport. 

(d) Form for citizens of 
possessions of the United States. 


Form for a person claiming 
through naturalization. 


island 


Validity and Renewal of Passports 


Under the Act of May 16, 1932, a 
passport is valid for 2 years from date 
of issue unless limited to a shorter 
period. It may be renewed for a period 
of 2 years upon payment of a fee of 
$5, but the final date of expiration 
shall not be more than 4 years from 
the original date of issue. A passport 
which was issued within the period of 
4 years prior to the time when appli- 
cation for renewal is made may be 
renewed. 

Requests for renewal may be made 
by personal application or letter ad- 
dressed to the Department of State, a 
Passport Agent, a consular officer of 
the United States, the United States 
High Commissioner to the Philippine 
Islands, or the chief executive of 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, Guam, or American Samoa, and 
the fee, in currency or postal money 
order, should accompany each request. 
Drafts or checks will not be accepted. 
Each request for renewal should be 
accompanied by the passport the re- 
newal of which is desired. 


Notes 


(1) The holder of an _ expired 
passport who desires a new passport 
must submit a new application, ac- 
companied by the usual fee. 

(2) Neither a passport, nor any 
travel document in lieu thereof, can 
be issued by the Department of State 
to an alien. 

(3) If the applicant signs by 
mark, two attesting witnesses thereto 
are required. 





Business Pattern 


(Continued from page 36) 


the last three months and an improve- 
ment of 37 points over the wartime 
low of 79% below normal in February 
of 1945. The index is based on the 
number of square feet of floor space 
for which building contracts have been 
awarded in Connecticut. 

The highest level of wartime build- 
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ing activity took place in the latter 
part of 1941 and early in 1942 as the 
construction industry concentrated on 
the building of war plants and govern- 
ment housing projects. From that time 
until the end of 1943, building con- 
tracts declined steadily as the numer- 
ous government projects were being 
completed. During the year 1944 and 
the first half of 1945 construction ac- 
tivity in Connecticut was at a stand- 
still as government regulations re- 
stricted civilian construction and 
channeled all available building mate- 
rials and supplies directly to the armed 
services for use on the two war fronts. 
In the third quarter of 1945, as the 
end of the war brought a relaxation 
in controls, there was a sharp rise in 
the placement of building contracts. 
Since the middle of the year several 
building projects have been announced 
for which the estimated building costs 
of each amounts to more than a quar- 
ter million dollars. Included in the list 
are at least ten industrial plants, two 
hospitals and one federal building, 
located in eleven different Connecticut 
communities. 





Employment Notes 


(Continued from page 35) 


half as many accidents as those in 
their twenties; as automobile drivers, 
oldsters between 40 and 60 are safer 
than youngsters; in most mental tests 
in critical judgment and learning abil- 
ity, men and women between 35 and 
65 rate just as high as those on the 
sunny side of 30, and that oldsters are 


more stable than youngsters and 
change their jobs less. 
xk * 


THE TRAINING-WITHIN-IN- 
DUSTRY program which was so 
successfully applied during the war 
period has not been forgotten in the 
postwar. Several companies in the edu- 
cational film business have submitted 
pamphlets to us showing the J.R.T., 
J.1.T., J.M.T. principles applied in 
film form for use in supervisory meet- 
ings and discussions. One of the pam- 
phlets points out that “sound job re- 
lations are not built overnight. Per- 
manent results will come only from 
continued emphasis and re-emphasis of 
the basic principles of good super- 
vision. Time and a planned program 
are necessary if the desired habits of 
action are to become firmly set.” 
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IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Aero Webbing Products 


Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division United Air- 
craft Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Corp (aircraft carburetors, 
fuel pumps, water pumps & Protek plugs) 
South Meriden 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seating) 
Bantam 
Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 
United Advertising Corp, Electrical Division 
New Haven 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Airplanes 
Chance-Vought Aircraft Diy United Aircraft 
Corp Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Mountnstering Com ame Waterbury 91 
Aluminum "Good 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 


Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Asbestos 

Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 

and cords) New Haven 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake lining, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and_ wick) Bridgeport 

Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Assemblies, Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co 


(Small) Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Auto Cable Housing 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Automotive Tools i 
Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 
Bakelite Moldings 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
The Watertown Mfg Co Watertown 


Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 


aluminum) Harttord 
Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Bearings 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 
Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller) Stamford 
Bells 
Sevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 
The Russell Mfg Co 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Hartford 
Middletown 


The Thames Belting Co Norwich 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 


Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bicycle Sundries Bristol 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
Division, (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Companv Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
Boilers 


The Bigelow Co New Haven 

The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 

Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 

Bolts & Nuts Stamford 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 

33 Hull St Shelton 

The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 

bolts, stove) Waterville 

Bomb Sling & Tank Strap Terminals for 


Aircraft 
Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 
Boxes 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers) Portland 
Box Board 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co Manchester 


National Folding Box Co 

New Haven Pulp & Board Co 

Robertson Paper Box Co 

Robert Gair Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 

Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 


New Haven 
New Haven 
Montville 
Portland 


Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 


National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 

New Haven 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson wager Box Co Montville 


Robert Gair Portland 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgenort Paper Box Co Rridgenort 
The Heminway Corporation Waterbury 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
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Brake Linings 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial Bridgeport 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 

Eis Manufacturing Co 

Brass and Bronze 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 


Middletow: 


tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 

Bristol 

The Miller Company (prosphor bronze and brass 

in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
ss & Bronze Ingot Metal 
The W be and Choate Company’ Bridgeport 
Brass Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) (small 
sheet metal parts) Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
3ridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill pimnntocterin Company Waterbury 91 
Brass Stenci — interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 


New Britain 


New Haven 


Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
rooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co Hartford 


Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 


The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fastened) Waterbury 91 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Cabinets 

The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 
Cable 


The Wiremold Co (electric, non-metallic 
Sheathed) Hartford 


Cams 
The Hartford _— Machinery Co Hartford 
anvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 


Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Casters 
The Bassick Company (Industrial and Gen- 
eral) Bridgeport 
Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


New London 


Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
Mcl.agon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 


7 Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Brtiain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
(Advt.) 
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Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Natugatuck 


Chain—Welded and Weldless 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chains—Bead : 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterburv 
Edcan Laboratories South Norwalk 
Chromium Plating 


Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 


The Chromium Process Company Derby 
Chucks 
The Cushman Chuck Co Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws et 
Union Mfg Co Clay New Britain 
Howard Company (Fire — “B” and High 


Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clocks 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 


The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 
Clutch Facings 


The Russell Mfg Co 


Clutch—Friction 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Middletown 


ince (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 


Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 

Geo W Fleming Co (Metal parts and assem- 
blies) Wallingford 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal 

boxes and containers to specifications) 
Durham 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Metal Parts 
and Assemblies) Waterbury 91 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Copper : 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 

tubes) Waterbury 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 


The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 


Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube ; 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co -(Climax-Lowell Div) 5 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 

D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 


Co Inc Portland 
Cosmetics 

Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 

The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 


Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton Yarn 

The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 

Counting Devices 

Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cut Stone 

The Dextone Co New Haven 

Cutters 


The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 


Delayed Action Mechanisms 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 


The Soundscriber Corporation 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


New Haven 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp = New Britain 
ies 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 

New Haven 

The Parker Stamp Works Inc (for plastics 

and die castings) Hartford 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 

The Easterm Machine Screw Corp Truman & 

Barclay Sts New Haven 

The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Dowel Pins 

The Allen Manufacturing Co Hartford 
Draperies 


Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 


New London 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 
Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp Bridgeport 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 


Collinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
Mfg Co Middletown 
Electric Appliances 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


The . Russell 


New London 


Electric Insulation 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co 
Case Brothers Inc 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Si 


igns 
United Advertising Corp New Haven 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 

Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 


Electrical Circuit Breakers 


Manchester 
Manchester 


Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 


Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


New Haven 
Electronics 


The Gray Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Arthur T Hatton & Company Hartford 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 


lectrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
New Haven 


Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co Westport 
ngines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
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Envelopes 
Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 


Hartford 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Company 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G. E. Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Snap) 
Waterbury 91 
Felt—All Purposes 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
Ferrules 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Fibre Board 
The C. H. Norton Co North Westchester 
The Rogers Corporation (Specialty) 
Manchester 
Manchester 


Waterbury 


Case Brothers Inc 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Ins Bridgeport 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Fireplace Goods 
7 John P Smith Co (screens) as 33 Chapel 


New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
he American Windshield & Specialty Co 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (lines) 
East Hampton 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 


New Haven 


The Wiremold Company Hartford 
orgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 
Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, pebvanine’, steel) Southport 
Furnace Linings 


The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Furniture Pads 
The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 


Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co New London 
Galvanizing 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 


The Bristol Co — and Vacuum—re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Hart Engineering Div of W Hart Buick Co Inc 
(Plug Ring Snap Flush Pin & all types of 
special gauges) Hartford 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
The Gray Mfg to (Zero Bevel) Hartford 
General Plating 
The Chromium Process Co (copper, nickel, 
chromium and cadmium plating) Derby 


Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 


Bristol 

Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
The Centerless Grinding Xoo Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) aero 
vt.) 


New Haven 





Co 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


aterbury 
bury 91 
aterbury 


| Britain 
») 
rbury 91 
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Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
Hardware 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
The Bassick Company (Automotive) 
Bridgeport 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
€orbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
J He Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc 


Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 

200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 


Danbury 


1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


The Driscoll Wire Company Shelton 
Heat-Treating Equipment 


The Autoyre Company Oakville 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Harttord 
= — Barnes Co Div Associated pring 
risto 


The” A F Holden Company 52 Richards Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 


Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
The A F Holden Company 
52 Richards Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Heating Apparatus 
The Miller Company (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Hi ghway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Hollow Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co Hartford 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Hot Water Heaters Bridgeport 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


Beacon Falls 


domestic oil Burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Industrial and Masking Tapes 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 
Instruments 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and 
Temperature) New Haven 


Insulation 

The Gilman Brothers Co Gilman 

Insulating Refractories 

The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jointing 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
ey Blanks 
“— Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Cor New Pritain 
The a Mfg Co Derby 
Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 


Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 
style & brass candlestcks) MiHord 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 


M A D E 








: Lighting Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Waterbury Companies Lac Waterbury 
Lightning Protection 
Edward H Brown Hartford & New Haven 
Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
~. : New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
‘orp New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
—— Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


~- New Britain 
The xcelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Loom-Non-Metallic 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Machinery 


The Fenn Manufacturing Company 
(Special) Hartford 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
homaston 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (mill) 
Torrington 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 


My 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div Amercian Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgenort 
Special Devices Company (Special, New De- 
velopments) Berlin 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machine Work 

Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co foontents 
work only) artford 
The Ragen gene Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 
The Fenn hela Company (precision 
parts) artford 

The Parker Stamp Works Inc (Special) 
Hartford 


stic 


Magnets 
Cinaudagraph Corp (Permanent) Stamford 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 
Manganese Bronze Ingot | 
The Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 
and sailboat hardware) Milford 


Stamford 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co New Haven 


The Parker Stamp Works Inc (steel and 
rubber) Hartford 
Matrices 

W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 

Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Mechanics Hand Tools 

The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (screw 
drivers, wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, ham- 


New Haven 


mers, auto repair tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Cleaners 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

Metal Cleaning Machines 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Finishes 

Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Metal Goods 

Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 


Waterbury Companies Irc (to ordes) 


Waterbury 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to-Or- 


der . Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companion Inc Waterbury 
etal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


The G E Prentice Mfg Co 
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Metal Stampings 


The Autoyre Co (Small) Oakdale 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
he Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
eee Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The J A Otterbein Company (metal fabrica- 
tions) Middletown 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Milk Bottle Carriers 

The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
Millboard New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 

Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Moulds Watertown 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 

Brewery St New Haven 

The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 

non-ferrous metals) Bristol 

The Parker Stamp Works Inc (compression, 

injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 
Nickel Anodes 


Apothecaries Hall Ce Waterbury 
The Seymour Mfg Seymour 
Wicket Silver 
The Seymour Mfg C Seymour 


‘° 

Nickel Silver Ingot 

The Wiese and Choate Company Bridgeport 
on-ferrous Metal Castings 


The Miller Company Meriden 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Oil Burners 

Underwood Corporation Hartford 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 

1477 Park St Hartford 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 

The Miller Company (domestic) Meriden 

Oil Burner Wick 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc Bridgeport 
Packing 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 


Padlocks Bridgeport 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Haven 


Paints and Enamels 


The Staminite Corp New Haven 


The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 


The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 

National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 

The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
The Strouse, Adler Co New Haven 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 


Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 3 
Parallel Tubes Mystic 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Pharmaceutical Specialties ™ystic 
Ernst Bischoff Cdmpany Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
The Miller Company (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Phos sphor Bronze Ingot Meriden 
The Whipple an —— | oma tua Bridgeport 


The American Brass ce yo and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Copper and 
Red Brass) Waterbury 91 
Pipe Fittings 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
The Corley Co Inc (300# AAR) Plainville 
(Advt.) 
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Plastic Buttons 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arm Mfg Co 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Plastics—Extruded 
Extruded Plastics Inc 
Plastics—Moulders 
The Watertown Mfg Co 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (for 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
The Hartford Chrome Corporation 
Nutmeg ——- Corporation 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
‘ole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
olishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 


Hartford 
Waterbury 


Norwalk 


Watertown 


lastics) 
artford 
Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 
Branford 
Danielson 


Stamford 
Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc 
Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co 
The Heminway Corporation Waterbury 
The Walker-Rackliff Company New Haven 
Production Control Equipment 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co Cbs & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
Co (recording and controlling) 


y , 
Quartz Crystals Waterbury 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
The Vulcan Radiator Co (steel and copper) 
Railroad Equipment Hartford 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp Hill 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St 


The Bristol Co 


perature, 


Manchester 


Hartford 


Torrington 


The Bristol 


Rocky 


Shelton 
Recorders 
(automatic controllers, 
pressure, flow, humidity) 
Refractories Waterbury 
Howard Company New Have: 


tem- 


Regulators 

Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air: 
South Norwalk 

Resistance Wire 
Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel 


Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & 
motive) 


The C O 
kanthal) 


chromium 
Sourkport 


auto 
Hartford 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
The H P a Company Hartford 
vets 


Rridzeport 


The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
J. H. Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and solid 
copper) Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (iron, Bridgeport 


Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 


Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Bronze) 


Waterbury 91 


Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘‘Factice”’ 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubbber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
The Seamless Rubber Company 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 


Safety Fuses New Haven 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 
Saw Blades Simsbury 
The Capewell Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mig Co New Haven 
Scales—industrial Dial 
The Kron Company 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company 
Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 


New Britain 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
The Connecticut Mfg Co (machine) Waterbury 
Screw Machines 
The H P Townsend Mfg Company Hartford 
Screw Machine Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc Bridgeport 
Chas E Lowe Co Wethersfield 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay Sts 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%” topecty) 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Corbin Screw Div, 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


aven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Ptantovilie 
Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co " Winsted 
Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Sewing Machines 
The Geist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
fitted tool 


Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, 
bexes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
United Advertising Corp, Manufacturing 
Division (Job and Production Runs) 
New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
' H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 
Packages Inc Shelton 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company 
gnals 


The H C Cook Co fe card files) 
32 Beaver St 
Silks 


Better 


New Haven 


Ansonia 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor 

Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 
The Porcupine Company 
Soap 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, 
soaps, shaving soaps) 
Solder—Soft 
Torrey S. Crane Company Plantsville 
Special achines 
The H P Townsend Mfg Company Hartford 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 


Winsihury 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 


toilet 
Glastonbury 
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Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Spinnings 
The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Spring Coiling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Spring Units 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
The Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co 
(Coil and Flat) Hartford 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristo! 


Hartford 
Shelton 


Springs—Furniture 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 

Springs—Wire 

The Connecticut Spring Corporation (compres 

sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 

™, Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 

“~ Bristol 

Now ngland Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
J W Bernston Company (Coil and Torsion) 

Plainville 


Oakville 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Springs, Wire & Flat 
The Autoyre Company 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (steel & rub 
ber) Hartford 


New London 


Stampings 

The Han-Dee Spring and 
(Small) 

The Rogers 


Paper) 


Manufacturing Co 


Hartford 
(Fibre Cellulose 


Manchester 


Corporation 


Stampings—Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
The =~ Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Bristol 
Waterbury 


Co 
Waterbery Companies Inc 


Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristo! 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Structural Steel (Fabricated) 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Super Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Surgical Dressings 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killingly 
Surgical Rubber Goods 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Tanks 


The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Tanks (Steel and Alloy) 
The Porcupine Company 


Stamford 


Bristol 


Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 
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Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 

Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 

The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 

Telemetering Instruments 


Middletown 


New Haven 


The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischott Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 
Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 


Jewett City 


Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 
Timers, Interval 


Thomaston 


The HC Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Timing Devices & Time Switches 
M H Ruedes Ine Hartford 


Timing Devices 

Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 

The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 

Tinning 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Ine (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
The Greist Mfe Co New Haven 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (special) 
Hartford 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Pate and Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The A F Holden Company 
52 Richards Street West Haven (Main Plant) 
The N N Hill Brass Co East Hampton 


New Haven 
Branford 
East Hampton 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 
Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 


Stamford 


New Haven 





Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (tor collapsible tubes) | 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 

Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 

Copper) Waterbury 91 
Tubing (Extruded Plastic) 

Extruded Plastics Inc Norwalk 
‘Tubing—Heat Exchanger 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Turret Lathe Products 


Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 
Typewriters 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriter R:bbons 
Underwood Corporation 5 Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Union Pipe Fittings 
The Corley Co Inc (300% AAR) Plainville 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 


American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Valves 


Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
South Norwalk 

Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 

Valves—Flush 

Beaton & Caldwell Mig Co New Britain 

Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 

Varnishes 
The Staminite Corp 

Ventilating Systems 


New Haven 


Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
The Fenn Manufacturing Company (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hariford 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


The Viscol Company Stamford 
Welding 

The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 

G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 


& Non-Ferrous Metals) 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 


The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 


New Haven 
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Wire 

The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 

enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zine wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Rockbestos Pruducts Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, 
Bronze, and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Relock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Wire Cable Fairfield 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 


Wire Cloth East Hampton 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (AIl metals, all 
meshes) Southport 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire—Enameled Magnet 
Sweet Wire Co Winsted 
Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co Oakville 
Wire Forms 
The Connecticut Spring Corporation Hartford 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bri tal 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Wire Nuts—Solderless 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Wire Reels 


The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mf Co 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Yarns . 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 
Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Ine 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
(Advt.) 





Queries 


(Continued from page 34) 


ploy anyone at less than the mini- 
mum wage until the certificate has 
been actually issued, even though an 
application has been filed. 

The application must state the 
length of time during which the 
learner is to be employed at a wage 
less than the statutory minimum. 
Of course, the Division will fix the 
period, but the application should 
contain that information, neverthe- 


less. With respect to pieceworkers, 
you should not seek a learning 
period longer than the time re- 
quired to develop sufficient skill to 
earn the statutory minimum wage 
when paid at a rate equal to that 
regularly paid to experienced 
workers. 

The Division cautions those who 
have obtained special certificates to 
fully comply with the requirements 
of such certificates. Some of the 
more frequent violations include 
the failure to pay the minimum 
learner wage rate called for in the 
certificate, employing more learn- 
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ers than the number authorized, 
failing to pay learners on a piece 
rate basis when their earnings on 
such a basis exceed the hourly rate 
established for them, employing 
workers who are experienced at the 
learner rate and classifying them as 
learners, employing learners for a 
longer training period than is au- 
thorized by the certificates, and 
failing to list learners separately on 
the payroll under proper classifica- 
tion. Of course, learners must not 
be employed as learners in any occu- 
pations other than those specifically 
authorized. — 
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Re-conversion Aids 
are only as far away 


as your TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


Scores of industrial materials and 
services are now listed in the Yellow 
Pages of your Telephone Directory. 
In these improved Yellow Pages,Con- 
necticut manufacturers can find the 
names of nearby out-of-town as well 
as local suppliers, for many are now 
listed, not only in their hometown 
directories, but in other Connecticut 


directories as well. 


Conversion to peacetime production 
is made easier and faster because 
these new listings in the Yellow 
Pages can help you locate — quickly 
and near at hand —the materials 


and equipment you need. 
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Ee type 


of printing imaginable 





will be required for 
a successful change 
over from a war to 
a peace time economy. 


We are ready to assist. 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD CO. 


Printers 


HARTFORD : CONNECTICUT 
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